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I. The Slavic Major— Why Be One? 


In the last two decades, the Slavic countries, and in 
particular the Soviet Union, have become a major force on 
the international scene.* Russian is the native tongue of 
approximately 110,000,000 persons in the Soviet Union, is 
the second language for the non-Russian population of that 
country, and is a required school subject in all the satellite 
countries. In Europe alone, then, it is a language of primary 
influence for about 310,000,000 people. It is also of con- 
siderable importance in China and in many of the Asian 
countries. Moreover, Russian is very rapidly becoming the 
second language of science. Today approximately 20 percent 
of all scientific literature is published in Russian. 

Despite the evident need, it was not until after the first 
Russian sputnik was launched in 1957 that we experienced a 
phenomenal growth in Russian language study in this country 
—phenomenal in terms of the number of persons studying 
Russian before 1957, but still very insignificant when com- 
pared to the more commonly taught languages such as French, 
Spanish,and German. The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, under the provisions of the National Defense 
Education Act (NDEA) now lists almost all the Slavic lan- 
guages as critical languages with Russian being included as 
one of six languages in the high priority group, and Polish 
and Serbo-Croatian in the second priority group. A high 
percentage of NDEA fellowship funds is allocated for the 
purpose of supporting Ph. D. candidates in these languages 





*Note: The present Guide is modeled on a Guide For the 
Spanish Major which appeared in the May 1955 issue of Hispania. 
It incorporates suggestions made during a conference held = the 
MLA FL Research Program in New York City in February of 
1960 at which editors of guides for French, Germanic, Italian, 
Slavic,and Hispanic Studies discussed a common pattern for the 
five programs. Iam indebted to Donald Walsh for his helpful 
suggestions, and to colleagues in my own field who took time to 
read the draft and to comment on it. These include John F. Beebe, 
Morton Benson, Deming Brown, William Edgerton, Justina Epp, 
Zbigniew Folejewski, Harry Josselson, Thomas Magner, Ralph 
Matlaw, Hugh McLean, Edmund Ordon, Albert Parry, Peter Rudy, 
J. Thomas Shaw, and Helen Yakobson. The final responsibility 
for resolving conflicting suggestions was, of course, mine. — L.I.T. 
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in order to insure that an adequate supply of trained teacher- 
scholars will be available at the university level. 

Through the use of NDEA resources, the Modern Lan- 
guage Association has been able to implement proposals 
originally made in 1952, and which have now brought about 
a revolution and renaissance in foreign language teaching 
and learning in this country. Much more stress is placed 
on the spoken language. New textbook materials are being 
developed, and older materials are being evaluated to de- 
termine which of them meet the new standards. NDEA funds 
are being used to finance summer institutes for the training 
or re-training of teachers of modern foreign languages at 
the elementary and secondary school levels. 

Foreign languages are being introduced in the elementary 
schools as early as Grade 3. For its FLES Program (Foreign 
Languages in the Elementary Schools), the Modern Language 
Association has developed specialized course materials for 
French, Spanish,and German in order to make it easier for 
schools to introduce language learning at this level. In 1953, 
there were 154,000 pupils in 145 communities participating 
in FLES Programs. Today there are more than 8,000 schools 
involved, and the language enrollment is somewhat more than 
1,200,000. There is every indication that the next decade will 
witness equally spectacular gains. Indeed the time may not 
be far off when every American child will be able to speak 
at least one foreign language before he enters college. The 
language major, and the Russian language major in particular, 
finds himself in a dynamic, exciting, and growing field—one 
that needs many qualified teachers to man the posts in our 
schools and colleges where the primary responsibility for 
training tomorrow's teachers resides. 

The shortage of qualified people and the national need are 
the two most important immediate reasons for studying Slavic 
languages and literatures, and Russian in particular. But the 
time will come when Russian no longer appears on the list of 
critical languages, when it too will be one of the more com- 
monly taught languages, and when the deeper, more enduring 
reasons for studying Russian will prevail. The Slavic major, 
regardless of whether or not he uses his training for immediate 
and practical vocational ends, will be highly qualified to inter- 
pret the Slavic world to his fellow-Americans, and to inter- 
pret America to the Slavs. He can also derive considerable 
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personal satisfaction from his studies, from his knowledge 
of the language, literature, art, and culture of one or more 
segments of the Slavic world. 


Il. Purpose of the Guide 


It is the purpose of this guide to provide you, the under- 
graduate major (or first-year graduate student), with practical 
suggestions as to how you can profit most from your studies, 
and how you can most directly achieve the aims given in the 
paragraph above. How many of these suggestions will be fol- 
lowed by you will depend upon your own real interests, your 
abilities, your maturity as a student, the quality and quantity 
of instruction at your institution, and the facilities made 
available by your institution. Even if your college is unable 
to offer a major program because of budgetary or other dif- 
ficulties, as a serious student you can take advantage of the 
suggestions made here to work on your own. There is no 
fixed order in which these suggestions are to be taken, nor 
will they apply to all students, but they are worthy of attention 
and consideration, since they concern matters that are gen- 
erally not included in course work. For obvious reasons 
primary interest will center on the Russian major. 


lll. The Program — How Much Russian? — 
Which Literature Courses? 


A. The Language 


One would have to postulate a minimum of three and 
preferably four years of college Russian if one speaks of the 
traditional courses meeting three or four hours per week. It 
would perhaps be better to speak in terms of achievement, 
and to say that on graduation you should be able to meet the 
minimal standards in Listening Comprehension, Speaking, 
Reading,and Writing established in 1955 by the Steering 
Committee of the Modern Language Association as part of 
its “Qualifications For Secondary School Teachers of Modern 
Foreign Languages” and slightly rephrased in September 
1959 by the Planning and Advisory Committe of the MLA FL 
Testing Program. Since as in other FL major programs, 
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graduates with B.A.’s and with appropriate courses in educa- 
tion are usually certified to teach in secondary schools, we 
must expect the same to be true of the Russian major. At 
this point it would seem appropriate to include the Minimal 
Standards for the four skills mentioned above. The complete 
chart appears as Appendix D. 











Competence Minimal Acceptable Level of 
Competency 
Listening Ability to get the sense of what an edu- 
Comprehension cated native says when he is making a 


special effort to be understood and when 
he is speaking on a general and familiar 
subject. 

Speaking Ability to read aloud and to talk on pre- 
pared topics (e.g.) for classroom situa- 
tions without obvious faltering and to 
use the common expressions needed for 
getting around in the foreign country, 
speaking with a pronunciation under- 
standable to a native. 

Reading Ability to grasp directly (i. e., without 
translation) the meaning of simple, non- 
technical prose, except for an occasional 
word. 

Writing Ability to write correctly sentences or 
paragraphs such as would be developed 
orally for classroom situations and to 
write a simple description or message 
without any glaring errors. 


B. Literature 


The aim here should be a working knowledge of nineteenth 
and twentieth century literature including the Soviet period. 
Since few students come to college with a knowledge of the 
language, it is reasonable at this time to have you gain most 
of your knowledge of Russian literature through reading in 
English translation. It is true, of course, that many of the 
fine points of language and style will be missed by you, but 
the ideas of the great Russian novelists of the nineteenth 
century are as accessible to you in English as they are in 
Russian. Courses of literature in translation provide the 
only practical way in which you can get a general idea of 
Russian literature and can possibly read the major novels 
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in their entirety. It might be well to consider this as a first 
reading, to be followed later on by a reading in the original. 
Pushkin's Eugene Onegin, for example, must be read very 
early in any literature course, not necessarily for its poetic 
content, but because it sets the characteristics of the Russian 
novel of the nineteenth century. A proper understanding of 
Lermontov's Hero of Our Time or of Turgenev’'s novels 
depends upon this. ~ Perhaps in your senior year, you will 
be able to read Eugene Onegin in Russian and to enjoy it as 
poetry. In some of the language courses, or so-called 
Introductions to Russian Literature, you will naturally read 
selections in the original, and as your knowledge of Russian 
increases, you should also be called upon to read varying 
portions of course work in the original. In time, we may 
hope that all literature courses for majors will be conducted 
in Russian. 

In addition to the general survey courses, it is advisable 
for you to take at least one more-advanced course which 
deals with a single author, which would require more intensive 
treatment of the subject matter, and which would involve the 
writing of two or three short papers or original analyses of 
short works. Here you should do substantial portions of the 
reading in the original. 

Several of the larger universities with Ph.D. programs 
in Slavic languages and literatures have prepared reading 
lists for B.A. candidates majoring in Russian. The reading 
list for Harvard College will be found in Appendix A. If you 


are planning on graduate work, you will find it worthwile to 
consult this list. 








IV. Related Courses in Slavic Languages and Literatures 


If you are already sufficiently advanced in Russian, you 
will profit considerably if you can also study a second Slavic 
language, preferably one selected from the Western or Southern 
Slavic languages, such as Polish, Czech, or Serbo-Croatian. 
Not only will you learn a second Slavic language, but in the 
process you will strengthen your Russian, as some of the 
same problems are presented in the new language. You will 
also develop a greater facility in analyzing structure and 
become more aware of the similarities between the two 
languages. If you are planning to do graduate work in Slavic 
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linguistics, you are particularly advised to take such a course 
if it is offered at your institution. 

An extremely valuable course, and one required of majors 
at some colleges, is that dealing with the masterpieces of 
Slavic literature other than Russian. At the moment one is 
more likely to find such a course in the smaller institutions 
where separate courses in the literatures of the various Slavic 
peoples do not exist. Such a course can give you an under- 
standing of how Russian literature fits into the general scheme 
of development of Slavic Literature as a whole. It acquaints 
you with those Slavic writers who have a place in world 
literature, who are recognized as the best representatives 
of their national literatures, but who have generally been 
neglected by the American public. You should take such a 
course on the undergraduate level before graduate school, and 
before you begin to specialize to the extent that excursions 
into any field other than that immediately concerned with 
General Examinations and the Thesis must be curtailed. If 
your college does not offer this course, by all means do some 
reading on your own. Appendix C gives a suggested list of 
the more important works available in English translation. 
For more complete information see my article “A Case For 
the Slavic Literature Course in Translation,” SEEJ, XV 
(Spring 1957), 47-63. 


V. Other Related Subjects 


Language and literature by themselves are not able to 
give us the total picture of a culture and of a way of life even 
though they are related to all facets of this culture, and often 
reflect this to a greater or lesser extent. Some knowlege 
of Russian history, particularly of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, is indispensable. Where such a course is offered 
in a college, it is generally a required subject for the major. 
For a better understanding of the geography, social structure, 
economics, government, and international relations of Russia, 
you should plan to take one or two courses in the social sciences. 
If your college does not offer suitable courses, then you must 
do some reading on your own. Many important works are 
now available in paperback editions. The Vintage Russian 
Library, for example, offers a wide selection of such materials. 
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‘Colleges generally assure than each student will have at 
least some work in the three broad areas of Science, Human- 
ities, and the Social Sciences. Obviously the major normally 
fulfills his humanities requirement through his Russian and 
Slavic literature courses. However, you should include 
courses in other literatures, particularly French, German, 
and English literature, which in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries had a much more decisive influence on Russian 
literature than any of the other Slavic literatures did. You 
will also be made more aware of those elements in literature 
that are part of universal literary tradition, as well as of those 
that are peculiar to Russian literature. 


VI. French and German 


A reading knowledge of both French and German is a 
standard requirement for the Ph. D. in Slavic languages and 
literatures, and a reading knowledge of one of them is 
required for the M.A. at virtually all universities. If you 
plan to enter graduate school, you should try to acquire 
facility in one or preferably both as an undergraduate. Ifa 
choice must be made, then delay a second Slavic language 
until graduate school, where you may take courses ina 
second or third Slavic language (even on the Elementary level) 
for graduate credit. Normally, no graduate credit is given 
for elementary or intermediate courses in French or German. 

A course program of major and related subjects, even 
though carefully planned and dutifully carried out by you, is 
not sufficient to guarantee the deepest kind of satisfaction. 
Much depends on whether you acquire proper study habits early 
in your college career, and whether you learn how to integrate 
facts and to see the total picture. It is important that you 
develop a sense of criticism towards the material you read, 
that you ask yourself questions about your reading, and that 
you than attempt to answer these questions. When you come 
across some unknown figure or some event in history or a new 
term, you ought to go to the appropriate reference work to 
look it up. By taking a “thinking man's” attitude toward your 
reading, and by paying attention to details, you may often get 
on the track of exciting, original ideas which explain the 
relationships of otherwise disparate items of knowledge. One 
of the major functions of the college or university is the 
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transmission of knowledge, but even more important is its 
role in encouraging the exploration of new ideas and concepts. 
You automatically take advantage of the process of transmis- 
sion in your course work, but only if you partake of the second 
will you reap the full benefits of a college or university career. 
It is true that you may never put your specialized knowl- 
edge to immediate and practical use in earning a living, but 
this does not mean that your time will be wasted. On the 
contrary, through the study of language, literature, and the 
culture and civilization of another nation, you will acquire 
a new understanding of humanity, and of the problems that 
confront us all. You will become less provincial and more 
tolerant of your fellow man. A proper approach to the major 
in language and literature assures a true liberal education 
in the broadest sense of the word. 


VII. But If You Wanta Job... 


There are many practical ways in which a knowledge of 
Russian language and literature can be used to good advantage 
in finding positions. If combined with some of the other 
fields, primarily in the social sciences, or in such fields 
as foreign service, business administration, engineering, 
law, journalism, library science, or social work, to name 
a few, the advantages are even more evident. Highly trained 
Russian specialists will, of course, be much more in demand 
for most positions than undergraduate majors. Following 
are a few suggestions which may aid you in your search for 
a position where you can use your knowledge of Russian. 

1. Consult a vocational counselor or an official of the 
placement bureau at your college. He may have at his disposal 
information about positions in government, industry, or 
specialized local positions, and you may not need to go any 
farther. Representatives of various government agencies, 
for example, visit campuses two or three times a year, and 
the placement bureau is in a position to arrange interviews 
for you if you qualify for the available openings. 

2. Write to the Civil Service Commission, Washington 
25, D.C., to request information about the type of position 
for which you are qualified. Application forms may also be 
obtained from first and second-class post offices and regional 
offices of the Civil Service Commission. You should ask the 
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Civil Service Commission to keep you notified of all examina- 
tions in the fields of your qualification. A general prerequisite 
to Civil Service Status is the Federal Service Entrance Exam- 
ination (FSEE), which is given six times a year throughout the 
U.S. for college students. It is a written, all-day examination, 
testing general background knowledge and aptitude, and provides 
entry into any Federal agency, including the U.S. Information 
Agency. 

3. If you are interested in some particular agency or 
position in government, you should apply directly to the 
agency for specific information. There are generally many 
openings in various branches of government—ranging from 
clerical positions (which can also be openings to career 
positions) to translators and analysts in the national security 
agencies, particularly those concerned with intelligence and 
research. Some of the latter will hire promising people 
without the FSEE, and will give the employee considerable 
opportunity to develop his language and other skills both on 
and off duty. The U.S. Information Agency utilizes persons 
with language and area skills in its foreign service officer 
program, or in such ventures as the Voice of America. The 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, in its Inter- 
national Education Division of the Office of Education, like- 
wise hires persons with language skills and special training 
in the field of education. As a general rule, persons with 
relatives behind the iron curtain are not eligible for positions 
requiring high-level security clearances. 

4. If you are interested in opportunities in radio, you 
may apply to Radio Free Europe or the Radio Liberty for 
possible openings. However, most of the employees of these 
organizations are either natives or highly trained American 
specialists. 

5. The National Science Foundation and other agencies 
can generally furnish addresses and information about cur- 
rent translation projects. Inquiries directed to the science 
departments of large universities may also turn up translation 
possibilities. 

6. You should, of course, also consult your advisor, 
who may happen to know of opportunities through his associates 
in the field. 

7. If possible, you should register with a placement 
bureau or employment bureau which specializes in openings 
for persons with a knowledge of foreign languages. This 
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would be particularly true if you are interested in teaching 
at the secondary-school level. 
8. If you are interested in teaching the Russian language 


at the secondary or elementary-school level (or, after advanced 


work, at the college level), you should register with the 
Placement Bureau of the AATSEEL (American Association 
of Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages). Write 
to: 


Prof. Deming Brown, Director 

AATSEEL Placement Bureau 

c/o Department of Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


9. If you are interested in going on to graduate work, 
very attractive graduate fellowships are available to you, 
especially since Russian is one of the six languages being 
given highest priority by our government under the terms of 
the National Defense Education Act. Many universities offer 
scholarships, fellowships, or teaching assistantships. Most 
carry a limited stipend and exemption from all or part of 
tuition, in return for which the student is required to do 
some teaching of elementary language classes, or to perform 
other duties for a specified number of hours per week. 
Fellowships under the National Defense Education Act are 
available at some, but not all universities with graduate 
programs in Slavic Languages and Literatures. Since the 
criteria for selection as well as the terms of fellowship 
grants may vary considerably from year to year, apply for 
information about these directly to the Chairman of Slavic 
Departments of universities which offer graduate work, or 
write to the Department of Health, Education,and Welfare 
in Washington, D.C., for information about universities 
which are currently taking part in the government fellowship 
programs. Universities with graduate programs are listed 
in Appendix B. A listing of departmental chairmen is 
published each year by the Modern Language Association in 
the directory issue of its journal, PMLA (Publications of 
the Modern Language Association), which is available in 
most school and college libraries. The “News and Notes” 
sections of such professional journals as The Slavic and 
East European Journal or The Slavic Review often contain 
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information that may be of considerable use to the person 
seeking a position. 

10. The rapid expansion of Slavic holdings in our libraries, 
and in particular college and university libraries, has created 
a demand for the trained librarian with a specialty in the Slavic 
field. Normally, however, this requires some graduate work 
at a school of library science. 

The suggestions offered are not exhaustive, but they 
indicate how you may go about the process of turning your 
Russian training to some practical advantage. 


VIll. Approaches to Language 


Learning a language is basically the acquisition of a new 
skill or a new set of skills. In recent years, it has been 
generally recognized that the most desirable order for the 
acquisition of the four basic language skills is that of compre- 
hension, speaking, reading, and then writing a foreign lan- 
guage. As with any other skill, practice is indispensable for 
proficiency. Consequently, you should take every opportunity 
to practice both in and out of class, by conversing with your 
teachers, with native speakers, with fellow students, by 
using the language laboratory if there is one available, and 
by listening to records, tapes, and radio programs in the 
foreign language, and of course, by extensive reading and 
some writing in the language. 

At some point in your undergraduate program, preferably 
after the equivalent of two or three years of language study, 
you should try to visit the country where the language you 
are studying is spoken. If the trip is preceded by a few weeks 
of intensive language and preparatory work at one of the 
universities, and if you then go with an academic group where 
the NO ENGLISH rule is strictly observed, you will benefit 
most from your experience. This is not to say that travel 
on one’s own is not desirable, but merely to point out that a 
language-oriented program which is sponsored by a university, 
which provides a language instructor for the group, and includes 
formal instruction during the period of travel also grants 
academic credit to participants. Another practical consideration 
is that costs are cut to the bone, since most of the Slavic 
countries offer to student groups rates that are considerably 
below the lowest rates for most other groups. In recent years 
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Indiana University and the University of Michigan have been 
offering such summer programs with some support from the 
Carnegie Corporation, but undoubtedly more and more uni- 
versities will in time develop similar programs. The major 
advisor will generally know about these programs, or they 
will be advertised in professional journals. If you find it 
impossible to travel to the Soviet Union, you might consider 
one of the language workshops or the Russian School at 
Middlebury College, where the student pledges himself not 
to speak English during his stay there. The presence of 
many native instructors is, of course, most beneficial. 
Living with a Russian family, if there are any in the neigh- 
borhood and if college rules permit this, can also prove most 
rewarding. For those of you who find it impossible to make 
use of any of the above methods, the language teacher will be 
able to suggest records or tapes best suited to your needs. 


IX. Grammars, Dictionaries, Handbooks 


In addition to the basic text used in the course, you will 
generally benefit if you also have access to a second ele- 
mentary grammar, since in some instances the explanations 
and the approach of the second grammar may be more ef- 
fective as far as you are concerned. The following are the 
more popular basic texts: Fayer and Pressman, Simplified 
Russian (Pitman); Von Gronicka and Bates-Yakobson, Es- 
sentials of Russian (Prentice-Hall); and Lunt, Fundamentals 
of Russian (Norton). 
~~ For a refence grammar, as you advance, you should 
have recourse to such works as B. O. Unbegaun, Russian 
Grammar (Oxford), which is an excellent handbook for the 
advanced student or for the teacher. There is the recent 
Short Reference Grammar of Russian by Pul'kina (Moscow, 
1960), and of course the most authoritative and extensive 
two-volume publication of the Academy of Sciences in the 
Soviet Union, Vinogradov, Istrina, and Barxudarov, eds., 
Grammatika russkogo jazyka (Moscow, 1959-1960). The 
Soviet publications are generally available from bookdealers 
which are listed elsewhere in this guide. At this time there 
are no so-called review grammars on the market. 
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Dictionaries 





A good dictionary geared to the needs and the abilities 
of the student is indispensable during the second or third 
year of language study, but is not really necessary during 
the first year because the student is more preoccupied with 
structure than with vocabulary, and generally has all that 
he can do to master the material in his basic textbook. In 
the earlier stages of language learning, the English-Russian 
dictionary must be used with considerable caution. When 
several meanings are given for an English entry, each of 
the Russian words should be checked in a Russian-English 
dictionary to make sure that the proper choice has been made. 
This may be time-consuming, but it is most rewarding in 
the long run. 


The following are some of the better dictionaries. Most 
dictionaries are known by the names of their compilers. 


O'Brien, M. A., Russian-English, English-Russian Dictionary (Dover 
Publications, New York, 1944). Even though this is not the best 
of dictionaries, it is the best dictionary for the beginner because 
it is the only small and inexpensive ($2.00) dictionary which in- 
dicates the accentuation patterns of all nouns, through a key which 
is given in the introduction, and which includes a guide to the con- 
jugation of verbs both regular and irregular. 

Smirnickij, A. I., Russko-anglijskij slovar', 4th ed. (Moscow, 1959). 
Also published “by Dutt Dutton as Russian-English Dictionary, 3rd ed., 
(New York, 1959). The best current, general Russian-English 
dictionary available. 

OzZegov, S. I., Slovar' russkogo jazyka, 4th ed., revised (Moscow, 
1960). The standard, normative, one-volume abridged dictionary 
used in the U.S.S.R. by educated people. Contains about 53,000 
words. Essential for the teacher and for advanced students. A 
handy source of irregularities both in morphology and stress pat- 
terns. Now fairly well coordinated with Avanesov's Dictionary of 
Pronunciation and Stress. 

Akademija nauk, Slovar’ russkogo jazyka, 4 vols. (Moscow, 1957-61). 
The standard, normative, large all Russian dictionary now in use 
in the U.S.S.R. Recommended for the very advanced student or 
teacher. Should be available in college libraries. 

Miller, V. K., Anglo-russkij slovar', 8th ed. (Moscow, 1961), 70,000 
words. Published in this country by E. P. Dutton, as the English- 
Russian Dictionary, 6th ed. (New York, 1959). 60,000 words. 




















The standard and best English-Russian dictionary. Used extensively 
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Dictionary of Spoken Russian (War Department TM 30-944) Supt. of 
Documents, U.S. Govt. Printing Office (Washington, D.C., 1945). 
Also published as A Phrase and Sentence Dictionary of Spoken 
Russian, Dover Publishing Co. (New York, 1958). Excellent for 
advanced work on the mastery of spoken Russian. Deals with 
phrases and sentences rather than with isolated words. Many 
idioms, proverbs, and irregularities are given. Numerous il- 
lustrative examples. 

Kunin, A. I., Anglo-russkij frazeologiceskij slovar’ (Moscow, 1956, 
and later editions). Valuable handbook. About 25,000 phrases 
illustrated. 

Callaham, Irina Ignatief, Russian Technical and Chemical Dictionary 
(New York, 1956). The best all-purpose scientific dictionary 
available. The introduction includes an excellent analysis of 
prefixes and suffixes. 

PreobraZenskij, A. G., Etimologiteskij slovar’ russkogo jazyka, 2 
vols. (Moscow, 1959). Also published by Columbia University 
Press (New York, 1951) under the title Etymological Dictionary 
of the Russian Language. Good research tool in the history of 
the Russian language, literature, and civilization. Available at 
modest price ($4.50 for the Soviet edition, and $16.50 for the 
American edition). 

Vasmer, Max, Russisches etymologisches Worterbuch (Heidelberg, 
1953-58). The best and most complete etymological dictionary 
of Russian. 


























Useful Handbooks 





Avanesov, R. I., and S. I. Ozhegov, Russkoe literaturnoe udarenie i 
proiznosenie (Moscow, 1953, and later editions). No definitions. 
Quick reference to accentuation, pronunciation, and all irregularities 
in declensional or conjugational patterns. 

Boyanus, S. C., Russian Pronunciation (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1955). 

Borras, Frank Marshall,and R. F. Christian, Russian Syntax: Aspects 
of Modern Russian Syntax and Vocabulary (New York, 1959). For 
‘advanced students. An aid in overcoming some of the difficulties 
of writing Russian prose. 

Pronin, Alexander, and George Humphrey, Handbook on the Formation 
and Use of Russian Verbs (Washington, 1960). Available from 
Student, Inc., P.O. Box 1627, Washington 13, D.C. Based mainly 
on the Spravocnik po glagol'nomu upravleniju. Contains over 1,000 
common Russian verbs selected from Soviet texts in current usage. 
Present and perfective future forms given and the case or cases 
each verb governs. 

Wolkonsky, Catherine, and Marianna Poltoratsky, Handbook of Russian 
Roots (New York: Columbia University Press, 1961). More than 
500 of the most productive roots with their derivatives and com- 
pounds. An important aid in vocabulary building. The best work 

of its kind in English. 
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X. Linguistics 


The study of the structure and development of Russian 
as a separate discipline will ordinarily not concern you as 
an undergraduate major, although you will acquire some 
linguistic knowledge about the language in the course of your 
studies. You will certainly be aware of the phonology of 
Russian, of how Russian sounds are formed. You will know 
and indeed must know a good deal about morphology, that 
the endings of words carry certain messages. You will know 
something about syntax, that is, about the order in which 
words and phrases in a sentence are presented, and you will 
also be somewhat aware of word history, etymology, particu- 
larly for those words which may have been borrowed from 
Western sources. 

If you are interested in going on to graduate school where 
the subject of linguistics is treated more systematically, 
and particularly if you are interested in linguistics rather 
than literature, you would do well to read a work such as 
W. K. Matthews, The Structure and Development of Russian, 
during your undergraduate years. The standard terminology 
of grammar can be found in almost any handbook on English 
composition. The specialized linguistic vocabulary that you 








may come across can easily be found in the latest encyclopedias. 


Also there are several books which give an excellent treatment 
of the general subject of language. We can recommend, N. A. 
Gleason’s Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics, Edward 
Sapir’s Language (available in paperback), John Carroll's 

The Study of Languages, Leonard Bloomfield’s Language, 

and Bernard Bloch and George Trager, Outline of Linguistic 
Analysis. 

In general, there are two points of view from which to 
study language as a science: the historical and the descriptive. 
The historical approach deals with the evolution of language 
forms from early to later forms, whereas the descriptive 
approach is concerned with the structure of a language at a 
given moment. 

The historical approach studies the so-called linguistic 
changes, that is, changes in form, sound, meaning, and 
arrangements of the elements of discourse which languages 
constantly undergo. Comparative linguistics is basically 
a branch of historical linguistics in that the forms, sounds, 
and structure patterns of one period are compared with those 
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of another period. This often extends to a comparison of all 
the Slavic languages and their development through time, 
from a common and theoretical proto-Slavic language. The 
best brief work on the subject, although perhaps much too 
condensed for the undergraduate, is Roman Jakobson's Slavic 
Languages (New York, 1955). More historical material is 
to be found in Reginald DeBray, Guide to the Slavonic Languages 
(London, 1951). 

The descriptive approach concentrates its attention not 
on changes that have taken place in a given language, but 
rather on the state of a language at a given time. Attention 
is focused on actual, usually educated, usage rather than on 
the prescriptive rules of grammar books. The results of 
descriptive research may be grammars of current usage, 
frequency word lists, and linguistic atlases. Descriptive 
linguistics has a most immediate application in the learning 
and teaching of foreign languages since it describes for us 
the structure of the target language (e.g., Russian) and points 
out characteristics of the native language (e.g., English) 
which will either ease the learning process or which will 
predictably cause difficulties. 

Strictly speaking, the historical and descriptive approaches 
are not fully independent of each other. Any living language 
is always changing. A good description, therefore, does point 
out those aspects of a language which are in flux. Historical 
grammars, on the other hand, must describe the structure 
of a language at various stages. Ideally each stage is described 
fully, just as a descriptive grammar describes a contemporary 
language. 





The basic approaches to both linguistics and literature 
are clearly and succinctly expressed in the article “The Aims, 
Methods, and Materials of Research in the Modern Languages 
and Literatures,” PMLA, LXVII (1952), No. 6, pp. 3-37; 
the article is available from the Modern Language Association, 
6 Washington Square North, New York 3, New York. A selected 
bibliography of works in Russian linguistics can be found in 
Matthews, The Structure and Development of Russian. The 
annual bibliography of the PMLA and the annual American 
Bibliography of Slavic and East European Studies (Indiana 
Univ. Publications) will give the most up-to-date references. 
For current materials one should consult such periodicals as 
The Slavic and East European Journal, which publishes 
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materials in language, literature, criticism, and pedagogy, 
or the International Journal of Slavic Poetics and Linguistics. 





XI. Approaches to Literature 


The undergraduate is much more likely to be concerned 
with the study, analysis, and evaluation of literature, than 
with the scientific analysis of language (linguistics). However, 
linguistic considerations play a part in almost every phase 
of literary scholarship from the establishment of an accurate 
text and the analysis of style to aesthetic evaluation. Con- 
sequently, the more extensive your knowledge of the language 
is, the greater your capacity for the appreciation and evalua- 
tion of its literature. 

Literary scholarship is primarily concerned with the 
recorded or printed word. One might say that three general 
approaches to literary scholarship are those based on lan- 
guage, literary history, and literary criticism. These are 
by no means separate entities, but for the purposes of our 
analysis and very brief summary, it seems best to deal with 
each of them separately at first. However, you should read 
the article on “The Aims, Methods, and Materials of Research 
in the Modern Languages and Literatures” and at least one 
more extensive treatment of the subject. Two excellent works 
are those of Austin Warren and René Wellek, Theory of Liter- 
ature (now available in paperback), and William Thrall, 
Addison Hibbard, and C. Hugh Holman, Handbook to Liter- 
ature (New York, 1960), 1 








A Language 


One of the most important uses to which a knowledge of 
language can be put is in such fundamental work as the pre- 
paration of authentic texts, but these tasks are generally 
attempted only by mature scholars. You as a language major 
can use your knowledge of language to advantage in under- 
standing the devices of style used by an author, or the manner 
in which language conveys so much of the social flavor of a 
given period in history or in literature. In reading Puskin's 
Boris Godunov in Russian, you can immediately discern the 
different language levels for the main characters of the play, 
the language of the chronicles, that of the common people, 
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and that of the aristocracy, each quite different stylistically 
from the others. If you read Lermontov's “Song of Kalash- 
nikov, ” you will immediately recall its models, the Russian 
byliny or folk epics. 


B. Literary History 





Literary history can be treated in two different ways— 
as a treatment either of cultural history or of the history 
of art. The first considers virtually anything in print as 
documentary evidence from which to derive the significant 
elements of a given culture; the second considers the printed 
material from the aesthetic point of view, and selects works 
primarily from imaginative writing such as poetry, the novel, 
or the drama. Here, of course, value judgments are an 
important element, for not all works utilizing the form of 
the novel, for example, can be included in literary history 
concerned with the history of art. The recent work by 
Vladimir Dudincev, Not By Bread Alone, would be included 
in any study of literary history taken as cultural history, for 
it gives considerable insight into a period of Soviet history 
and Soviet life, but it will hardly be retained in any responsible 
study concerned with literature as art. Literary history, 
as the history of art, in which a work is treated as a literary 
monument, concerns us more than the other. 





C. Literary Criticism 





The third approach to literary scholarship, literary 
criticism, differs from the first two in that value judgments 
must be at the center of its concern, and in so far as value 
judgments are required, criticism, of itself, can never be 
final, and can never be complete. The critic must be imagi- 
native and venturesome, for otherwise his work will be routine 
and pedestrian. Literary criticism or literary judgment 
also determines which works shall be included in a volume 
on the history of literature when this is considered the 
history of anart. You, of course, should be aware of the 
fact that interpretations other than those offered by your 
textbook or by your instructor are possible, and that the 
test of successful literary criticism is whether or not the 
work in question offers a defensible evaluation or judgement. 

Literary criticism is generally divided into two cate- 
gories, the practical and the theoretical. By practical 
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criticism is usually meant the attempt to evaluate a specific 
literary work, by treating a particular part of it, or some 
phase such as theme, plot, characterization,or structure. 
Theoretical criticism tries to distinguish underlying philo- 
sophical or aesthetic principles which are common to all 
literature, or certain groupings of literature. In practice, 
of course, neither form is independent of the other, for 
practical criticism invariably uses some more theoretical 
concepts as a point of reference, and theoretical criticism 
brings in practical elements to prove its case. Ideally, 
then, practical and theoretical criticism are used together 
to give us a better understanding of a specific literary work. 

The various approaches to literature are not, of course, 
independent of each other. The literary critic draws upon 
the findings of linguistics to aid him in his evaluations, and 
the literary historian will gauge the significance of a work 
by the appraisals given by the best critics. You should 
become acquainted with literary scholarship in the Slavic 
field by reading such publications as The Slavic and East 
European Journal, The Slavic Review, The Russian Review, 
and Slavonic Review (London) as well as other journals which 
may not deal with Slavic materials exclusively but which do 
have excellent examples of literary scholarship. One could 
name here PMLA, Comparative Literature, The Partisan 
Review, Kenyon Review, Sewanee Review, and The Hudson 
Review. If you are aware of the nature of literary scholarship, 
and the way in which material is organized, you will also be 
better prepared to write good, thoughtful, organized term 
papers, or later if you continue in graduate school, seminar 
papers, and the M.A. or the Ph.D. Thesis. 




















D. The Mechanics of Presentation 





You would do well at the very beginning to become better 
acquainted with the procedures for preparation and presenta- 
tion of material. There are many books and pamphlets avail- 
able on the subject. Usually the college bookstore will have 
some in stock. Two in particular which are helpful sources 
for questions of form are William Giles Campbell's A Form 
Book For Thesis Writing,and A Manual of Style (University 
of Chicago Press). The MLA Style Sheet indicates the form 
required by some seventy-three scholarly journals in the 
fields of history, language and literature. It may be purchased 
form the Modern Language Association for 25 cents. Many 
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university bookstores have this item in stock. For additional 
sources consult the bibliography of Campbell’s book, and the 
card catalogue in your library. 


XII. Russian Literature and Its Periodization 


By Russian literature we mean that literature which was 
originally written in Russian, or in the case of the older 
period of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, that literature 
written in Old Russian or Old Church Slavonic. The major 
periods of Russian literature would be Old Russian literature, 
the eighteenth century, and Modern Russian literature, which 
extends from the 1820's to the present day. The period from 
1917 is generally designated as Soviet Russian literature. 
Absolute dates are, of course, impossible to give for any of 
these major divisions, for no period begins and ends so 
abruptly, but some classification is necessary to indicate 
the approximate time when a group of traits which have be- 
come dominant or characteristic make themselves obvious, 
and when these same traits are replaced by another grouping 
marking the initiation of a different period. 

Within periods, there are further divisions. Whenever 
a significant number of writers or artists hold the same 
attitudes and ideas, and make use of these in their writings, 
we have what is called a movement. For example, in the 
modern period of Russian literature we have romanticism, 
the natural school, realism, impressionism, symbolism, 
social realism, and socialist realism (in the Soviet period). 
It is possible to have opposing movements existing simul- 
taneously, or to have persons who do not conform to the major 
movement at the time, and who may be said to have appeared 
on the scene either late or early. Movements are related to 
such things as one’s conception of reality, political and 
philosophical ideas, and also to previous movements. One 
movement may simply be a further, more extreme develop- 
ment, or it may have arisen as a direct reaction to previous 
points of view. These divisions, then, are not absolutely 
fixed but rather reflect our need to classify our knowledge. 

Another common division in literary history is by genre— 
the novel, drama, poetry. Each genre may be studied as a 
whole, or by type, period, or movement. One could study 
the Russian novel, the realistic novel, the utopian novel, 
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the historical novel, the twentieth-century novel, or even 
the post-war Soviet novel. These classifications simply 
make it convenient to pursue the business of literary scholar- 
ship. One should be aware that there are no rigid boundaries, 
and that many of the same ideas held by one movement may 
also have been in use at other times, in other periods, and 
in different movements. 

One of the functions of the survey course in Russian 
literature is to acquaint the student in a general way with 
the major periods and movements of Russian literature. 
Fuller understanding can come only with more extensive 
reading such as that offered in specialized courses. Nor- 
mally as an undergraduate you will not have time to take many 
of these courses, and must rely on the better handbooks of 
literature. Although the handbook can offer helpful suggestions 
and can indicate what one is to look for in a given work, 
nothing can take the place of reading the literature itself. 
As you gain experience, you should try to develop your own 
judgments and to establish the characteristics of a given 
piece of literature on your own. At this point you will finally 
be getting into some of the problems of literary scholarship 
and literary criticism. 

You should refer to a few basic manuals, and if possible 
should have your own copies. The following list indicates 
the most important and most easily procurable works: 


Gudzy, N. K., History of Early Russian Literature (New York, 1949). 
By a leading Soviet scholar in the field. Does not give full con- 
sideration to such things as saints’ lives. 

Cizevsky, D., History of Russian Literature from the Eleventh Century 
to the End of the Baroque (’S-Gravenhage, 1960). A good volume 
to complement Gudzy. Includes those things which Gudzy omits. 

Mirsky, D. S., A History of Russian Literature from the Earliest Times 
to the Death of Dostoevsky (1881) (New York, 1927); Contemporary 
Russian Literature, 1881-1925 (London, 1925). These two volumes 
comprise what is probably the best history of Russian literature 
in any language, and should be used if possible. However, not 
enough is said about the social and critical movements of the nine- 
teenth century. Both may be in the college library, but both have 
been out of print for some time. A History of Russian Literature 
(New York, 1949) is a volume edited by Franics J. Whitfield who 
abridged material from the original two volumes, and then added 
a very brief survey to bring the history to 1949. This volume is 

available. A History of Russian Literature From Its Beginnings 
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to 1900 (Vintage Books K-67) also edited by Francis J. Whitfield 
contains that portion of his 1949 volume included within the time- 
span indicated in the title. 

Slonim, M., The Epic of Russian Literature (New York, 1950); Modern 
Russian Literature From Chekhov to the Present (New York, 1953). 
These two volumes include more material on the earlier Russian 
literature than can be found in Mirsky, and also include most of 
the ideological and philosophical material omitted by Mirsky. 

An Outline of Russian Literature (Mentor MD270) covers the 
entire span . of Russian literature from the beginnings to the late 
1950's in less than 200 pages. The serious student should consult 
one of the more substantial works. 

Struve, G., Soviet Russian Literature 1917-1950 (Norman, Okla., 1951). 
The best and really the only manual in English which covers the 
span of Soviet literature to 1950. Although it is out of print, you 
may find it in your library or in second-hand bookstores. 

Harkins, Wm., A Dictionary of Russian Literature (New York, 1956); 
also published in paperback by Littlefield (Paterson, New Jersey, 
1959). A valuable handbook including information about Russian 
authors, their works, important characters in Russian works of 
fiction, identification of literary groupings, movements, and 
schools of criticism. Indispensable for the major. 

















All of the major manuals also include selected bibliographies. 
When studying an author, you should consult such bibliographies 
as that published annually in the special issue of PMLA, or in 
the American Bibliography of Slavic and East European Studies. 
For older materials or Soviet publications, you should consult 
the library of Congress Index, as well as the new index to the 
holdings of the Slavonic collection of the New York Public 
Library. Check with the reference librarian in your college 
library. 








XIII. Bookstores and Book Buying 


Books in Russian are available from a number of dealers 
in second-hand books and from a few bookstores which sell 
current publications. If you are at all interested, you should 
buy materials as they come out, because the supply is generally 
exhausted within a very short period of time, sometimes 
within a few weeks, and then the only way of acquiring these 
materials is through the used-book market at a substantial 
and often enormous increase in price. Soviet book publishers 
almost never print an entire set of Turgenev, Dostoevskij,or 
Tolstoj at one time, but stretch the process out over one, 
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two, three years or more, so that it is necessary to subscribe 
to the entire edition in advance. Since the price is very low 
at that time, it is generally worthwhile to do so. The major 
bookstores in this country and abroad which deal in new Rus- 
sian materials are as follows: 


Victor Kamkin Bookstore, 2906 14th St. N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 

Cross World Books and Periodicals Inc., 333 
South Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 

Four Continents Book Corp., 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York 

Russky Kustar, 1200 Divisadero Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California 

Znanie, 5237 Geary Blvd., San Francisco 18, 
California 

Les Livres Etrangers, 10, Rue Armand-Moisant, 
Paris (15°), France 

YMCA Press, 29 Rue St. Didier, Paris (16°), 
France 

Collett’s Foreign Book Shop, 44-45 Museum St., 
London,W.C.1, England 

Kubon & Sagner, Furth im Wald, Schliessfach 64, 
West Germany 


Current Soviet newspapers and periodicals may also be 
ordered through most of these stores. Such items as Krokodil 
(the Soviet humor magazine) might be of some value, but for 
most students Ogoneék would provide a more normal text and 
very good short stories. There is a good Russian newspaper 
printed in this country. You may subscribe by writing directly 
to the editorial offices of the Novoye Russkoye Slovo, 243 
West 56th Street, New York 19, New York. 

At least two publications for students may also be re- 
commended: 





1. Sputnik Studenta, irregular publication, avail- 
5A from EMC Recordings Corp., 806 E. Seventh 
St., St. Paul, Minnesota. Prepared primarily 
by students at the University of Minnesota. 


2. Student, a monthly. Available from Student, 
Inc., P.O. Box 1627, Washington 13, D.C. 
Designed for students and teachers of Russian 
and graded by difficulty for beginners, inter- 
mediates, and advanced students. 
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XIV. Slavic Languages Other Than Russian 


Only at a few colleges and universities in this country 
is it now possible to major in such languages as Polish, 
Czech, or Serbo-Croatian. Most universities with graduate 
programs in Russian also offer instruction in languages 
other than Russian, and the undergraduate may take advantage 
of these offerings as well. It is unwise to begin the study of 
a second Slavic language until one has had a year or two of 
Russian, which means that the undergraduate rarely begins 
Polish, Czech, or Serbo-Croatian before the junior or senior 
year at college. Eventually, when Russian is taught in more 
secondary schools, it will be possible to begin the study of 
the other Slavic languages much earlier. 

After Russian, Polish is the most commonly taught 
Slavic language in our institutions of higher learning. Ac- 
cording to data compiled by the MLA, Polish was offered in 
22 colleges and universities in 1959-60. Publishers are 
reluctant to invest money in ventures that do not promise 
an immediate return, and consequently there is a dearth of 
materials in English dealing with the language, literature, 
history, and culture of the non-Russian Slavs. The most 
extensive Polish grammar, Essentials of Polish Grammar 
by M. Patkaniowska and A. P. Coleman (Glasgow, 1944), 
has been out of print for some time. J. A. Teslar’s A New 
Polish Grammar, 7th ed. (London, 1957) is the best textbook 
in English currently available. For those who know Polish, 
the best source is S. Szober, Gramatyka jezyka polskiego, 
in a recent edition. The student who knows Russian can 
profit considerably by using Ja. Krotovskaja and B. Gol'dberg, 
Praktiteskij uéebnik pol'skogo jazyka, 2nd ed. (Moscow, 1959). 














The following handbooks can be recommended: 


The Cambridge History of Poland (to 1696) (Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 1950) 


The Cambridge History of Poland (1697-1935) (Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 1941) 


Kridl, M. A Survey of Polish Literature and Culture 
("‘S-Gravenhage, 1 ee 

Lednicki, M. Life and Culture of Poland: As Reflec- 
ted in Polish Literature (New York, 1956) 

Barnett, C. R. Poland: Its People, Its Society, Its 
Culture (New York, 1958) _— 
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Periodicals of special interest would include The Polish 
Review, a quarterly published by the Polish Institute of Arts 





and Sciences in America, 145 E. 53rd St., New York 22, 


New York. 

The best source for Polish materials in the United States 
is: The Polish Book Importing Co., 38 Union Square, New 
York, New York. Also to be recommended is: Cracovia 
Book Co., 58 Pembroke Road, London,W.8, England. 

Basic materials for Czech or for Serbo-Croatian are 
even more scarce than those in Polish at this time. Recent 
publications do however include: Wm. E. Harkins, A Modern 
Czech Grammar (New York, 1953), Thomas F. Magner, 





Introduction to the Serbo-Croatian Language (Univ. of Min- 








nesota, 1956), and Albert Lord, Beginning Serbo-Croatian 
("S-Gravenhage, 1958). The student who is interested in 
studying these languages on his own can check with those 





institutions teaching these languages (primarily those uni- 
versities with graduate programs) in order to find out what 
is available. 


Appendix A 


Harvard University Reading List for 
Undergraduate Concentrators in Slavic, 1960-1961 


I. Old Russian Literature 











Wiener, L. Anthology of Russian Literature, 
Vol. I 
Cross, S. H. The Russian Primary Chronicle 





The Lay of Igor’s Raid, edited H. 
Gregoire, R. Jakobson, 
. et al. (New York, 1948) 

Fedotov, G. P. A Treasury of Russian Spirit- 











uality, pp. 1-181 
Karamzin, N. M. Letters ofa Russian Traveller 
(N. Y., 1957) 


ll. Nineteenth Century 





Oxford Book of Russian Verse (complete) 





Noyes, E. Masterpieces of Russian Drama 
(complete) 








































Puskin, A. S. 


Gogol’, N. V. 
Tjutcev, F. I. 


| iad 


A. I. 
Turgenev, I. S. 


Gonéarov, I. S. 
Nekrasov, N. S. 


Aksakov, S. T. 


Tolstoj, L. N. 


M. E. 
Leskov, N. S. 








Griboedov, A. S. 
Lermontov, N. J. 


Gercen (Herzen), 


Dostoevskij, F. M. 


Saltykov-Séedrin, 
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Evgenij Onegin, ed. Cizevsky; 


Short Stories (complete); 
Little Dramas; Boris 
Godunov; Cygany; Selected 
Lyrics 

Gore ot uma, ed. D. P. Costello 

A Hero of Our Time; The Demon; 
Selected Lyrics 

Complete fiction 

Selected Lyrics 














My Past and Thoughts, Vols. I-III 

Rudin; On the Eve; A Nest of 
Gentlefolk; Fathers a 
and Children; Smoke; 
Sportsman's Sketches; 
Torrents of Spring; First 

















Love; Lear of the Steppes 

A Common Story; Oblomov 

Who Can Be Happy and Free in 
Russia? 

A Family Chronicle 

Notes from Underground; Crime 
and Punishment; The Eternal 
Husband; The Gambler; The 
Possessed; The Idiot; A 
Gentle Spirit; The Brothers 
Karamazov; The Double; 
White Nights; A Little Hero 

Two Hussars; Family Happiness; 
The Cossacks; Polikushka; 
War and Peace; Anna Kare- 
nina; The Death of Ivan 
Tlich; Folktales (all stories 
in the collection What Men 
Live By, Pantheon Books, 
New York, 1943); The Devil; 
Hadji Murat; Resurrection; 
Plays; Confession 
























































The Golovlev Family 

The Sentry, etc.; The Enchanted 
Wanderer etc.; The Musk-Ox; 
The Amazon, etc. 
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Cexov, A. P. Complete Plays; Selected Short 
Stories 
Bunin, I. Sukhodol; The Village; Stories 





Ill. The Twentieth Century 





Gor'kij, M. Autobiography (Childhood, In 
the World, My Univer- 
sities); Reminiscences of 
Tolstoj; Lower Depths; 
Selected Short stories 
























































Andreev, A. Seven Who Were Hanged 

Sologub, F. The Little Demon 

Zamjatin, E. We 

Olesa, Ju. Envy (Signet, The Wayward 
Comrade and The Com- 
missars) bane 

Fadeev, A. The Rout (The Nineteen) 

Furmanov, D. Chapaev 

Babel', I. The Collected Stories (Meridian) 

Leonov, L. The Thief (Vintage Russian 
Library) 

Kataev, V. The Embezzlers; Squaring the 
Circle; Time Forward! 

Il'f, I., and 

Petrov, E. Diamonds to Sit On or The 

Little Golden Calf 

Soloxov, M. Seeds of Tomorrow; And Quiet 
Flows the Don; The Don 
Flows Home to the Sea 

Tolstoj, Alexej Ordeal 

Dudincev, V. Not By Bread Alone 

Pasternak, B. Safe Conduct and Selected Stories 








(New Directions); Doctor 
Zhivago (Signet) 


One additional Soviet novel selected from the following: 








Fedin, K. Early Joys 

° No Ordinary Summer 
Gorbatov, B. Donbas 
Kazakevic, E. Spring on the Oder 
Panova, V. The Train; The Factory 
Trifonov. 


Students 








ig: 
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Koptaeva, A. 






Ivan Ivanovich 





Mal'tsev, E. 


Heart and Soul 





Zakrutkin. 


Floating Stanitsa 





Uspenskaja. 


Our Summer 





Ostrovskij, N. 


How the Steel Was Tempered 





IV. History and Criticism 





Mirsky, D. S. 





History of Russian Literature; 





Struve, G. 





Contemporary Russian 





Literature 


Soviet Russian Literature 





Appendix B 


Programs in Slavic Studies at American 
Colleges and Universities 


American Univ. U/A 

Brooklyn Coll. U/A 

Brown Univ. U/MA/PhD 

Bryn Mawr Coll. U/MA 

California, Univ. of (Berke- 
ley) U/A/MA/PhD 

California, Univ. of (Los 
Angeles) U 

Chicago, Univ. of U/MA/ 
PhD 

Colgate Univ. U 

Colorado, Univ. of U/A/MA 

Columbia Univ. U/A/MA/ 
PhD 

Cornell Coll. (Iowa) U 

Cornell Univ. U 

Florida, Univ. of U 
Fordham Univ. U/A/MA 

Georgetown Univ. U/MA/ 
PhD 

Georgetown Univ. Inst. of 
Langs. and Linguistics MA 
Harvard Univ. U/A/MA/ 

PhD 


Haverford Coll. U 

Hunter Coll. U/A 

Illinois, Univ. of U/A/MA 

Indiana Univ. U/A/MA/PhD 

Iowa, State Univ. of U/A 

Johns Hopkins Univ. U/A 

Kansas, Univ. of U 

Kentucky, Univ. of U 

Massachusetts, Univ. of 
U/MA 

Massachusetts Inst. of 
Technology U 

Miami, Univ. of (Fla.) U 

Michigan, Univ. of U/A/ 
MA/PhD 

Middlebury Coll. U/MA 
Minnesota, Univ. of U/A 
Missouri, Univ. of U 
Mt. Holyoke Coll. U 
New York, City Coll. of 
U/A 

New York Univ. U/A 
Northwestern Univ. U 
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Notre Dame Univ. of U/A Syracuse Univ. U/A/MA 
Ohio State Univ. U Texas, Univ. of U/A 
Oklahoma, Univ. of U Vassar Coll. U 
Pennsylvania, Univ. of Washington, Univ. of 
U/A/MA/PhD U/A/MA/PhD 
Pennsylvania State Univ. U Wayne State Univ. U/A 
Rutgers Univ. U Western Reserve Univ. U 
Smith Coll. U/MA Wisconsin, Univ. of 
Southern California, Univ. (Madison) U/A/MA/PhD 
of U/A Yale Univ. U/A/MA/PhD 


Stanford Univ. U/MA/PhD 


Note: Code to abbreviations used: U—undergraduate 
major; A—graduate area program; MA—Master of Arts 
in Slavic languages and literatures; PhD—Ph.D. in Slavic 
languages and literatures. To determine whether Russian 
is offered at a particular college or university, see Ilo 
Remer and June Barlow, “A Tentative List of Colleges and 
Universities Offering Russian, Fall 1960,” SEEJ, V (Spring 
1961), 46-56. 


Appendix C 


Selected Bibliography of Non-Russian Slavic Materials 
Available in English 


Benecke, Else C. M. Tales by Polish Authors. Oxford: Blackwell, 1915. 





More Tales by Polish Authors. Oxford: Blackwell, 1916. 





Benecke, Else, and Marie Busch. Selected Polish Tales. New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1947. 





Busch, Marie. Czech Tales. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1925. 


Capek, Karel. Three Novels: Hordubal, An Ordinary Life, Meteor. M. & 
R. Weatherall, tr. London: Allen & Unwin, 1948. 





R.U.R. New York: Samuel French, 1923. 
War with the Newts. M. & R. Weatherall, tr. London: Allen & 


Unwin, 1937. Also Bantam Books. 


Chudoba, Frantidek. A Short Survey of Czech Literature. London: K. 


Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd.; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1924. 





Cizevsky, Dmitry. Outline of Comparative Slavic Literatures. Boston: 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1952. 
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the Heart. Matthew Spinka, tr. Chicago: National Union of Czechoslovak 
Protestants in America, 1942. 





Filip, T. A Polish Anthology. London: Duckworth, 1947. 





Fedotov, G. A Treasury of Russian Spirituality. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1948. 








Franko, Ivan. Selected Poems. Percival Cundy, tr. New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1948. 





Fredro, Alexander. Maiden's Vows. A. P. and M. M. Coleman, trs. 
Schenectady, N.Y.: Electric City Press, 1940. 





Gardner, Monica M. The Anonymous Poet of Poland, Zygmunt Krasinski. 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1919. 








Gtowacki, Aleksander. The Pharaoh and the Priest. Jeremiah Curtin, tr. 


Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1902. 


Hapgood, Isabel. The Epic Songs of Russia. New York: Scribner, 1886. 





Harkins, William E. Anthology of Czech Literature. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1953. 





Bibliography of Slavic Folk Literature. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1953. 





Russian Folk Epos in Czech Literature: 1800-1900. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1951. 








Hasek, Jaroslav. The Good Soldier Schweik. New York: Boni, 1930. Also 
available in abridged form in paperback edition, No. 572, New American 
Library. 





Hrbkova, Sarka. Czechoslovak Stories. New York: Duffield, 1920. 





Kadié, Ante. Contemporary Croatian Literature. ‘S-Gravenhage, Mouton, 
1960. 





Klonowicz, Sebastjan Fabjan. The Boatman: A Voyage down the Vistula 
from Warsaw to the Green Gate of Danzig. Marion M. Coleman, tr. 


Cambridge Springs, Pa.: Alliance College, 1958. 








Kochanowski, Jan. Poems. D. P. Radin, G. R. Noyes,etal., trs. Berkeley: 
Univ. of California Press, 1928. 


Krasinski, Zygmunt. Iridion. London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1927. 
The Undivine Comedy. London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1924. 





Kridl, Manfred. A Survey of Polish Literature and Culture. O. Scherer- 
Virski, tr. 'S-Gravenhage: Mouton, 1956. 





Lednicki, Wastaw. Life and Culture of Poland as Reflected in Polish Literature. 









































New York: Roy, 1944. 
Russia, Poland and the West. New York: Roy, 1953. 





Lord, Albert. The Singer of Tales. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1960. 





Low, David H. Ballads of Marko Kraljevich. New York: Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1922. 
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Lutzow, Franz A. A History of Bohemian Literature. London: W. Heine- 
mann, 1907. 





McCrea, Lilian. Polish Folk Tales and Legends. London: Pitman, 1959. 


Macha, Karel H. May. H. H. McGoverne, tr. London: Phoenix Press, 
1949. 








Malczewski, Antoni. Marja. A. P. & M. M. Coleman, trs. Schenectady, 
N.Y.: Electric City Press, 1935. 


Manning, Clarence A. Anthology of Czechoslovak Poetry. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1929. 





Ukrainian Literature. Jersey City: Ukrainian National Assoc., 





1944. 


Mayewski, Pawel, comp. & ed. The Broken Mirror: A Collection of Writings 
from Contemporary Poland. New York, Random House, 1958. 








Mickiewicz, Adam. Pan Tadeusz. G. R. Noyes, tr. New York: E. P. 
Dutton, 1930. Everyman's Library, No. 842. 


Poems. G. R. Noyes, tr. New York: Polish Institute of Arts 





& Sciences in America, 1944. 
- Poems. Jack Lindsay, tr. London: Sylvan Press, 1957. 





Selected Poems. New York: Noonday, 1956. 





Selected Poetry and Prose. Warsaw: Polonia Publishing House, 





1955. 


Morfill, W. R. Slavonic Literature. London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1883. 





Morison, W. A. Revolt of the Serbs Against the Turks (1804-13). Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1942. 








Neruda, Jan. Tales of the Little Quarter. Edith Pargetes, tr. London: 
Heinemann, 1959. 





Njegos, P. P. The Mountain Wreath. James W. Wiles, tr. 2nd ed. London: 
Allen and Unwin, 1930. 





Nosek, Vladimir. The Spirit of Bohemia. New York: Brentano, 1927. 





Obradovic, Dositej. Life and Adventures of Dmitrij Obradovic. G. R. Noyes, 
tr. Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1953. 








Ordon, Edmund, ed. 10 Contemporary Polish Stories. Detroit: Wayne 
State Univ. Press, 1958. 





Orzeszkowa, Eliza. The Argonauts. New York: Scribner, 1901. 


Parry, Milman, and Albert B. Lord. Serbo-Croatian Heroic Songs. 2 vols. 
Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1953-54. 





Preseren, France. Selection of Poems. G. Koutnik, tr. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1954. 





Przybyszewski, S. Homo Sapiens. New York: Knopf, 1915. 
Snow. O. F. Theis, tr. New York: Nicholas L. Brown, 1920. 





Reymont, W. S. The Peasants. M. H. Dziewicki, tr. New York: Knopf, 
1925. 
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Rootham, H. Kossovo: Heroic Songs of the Serbs. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1920. 





Scherer-Virski, Olga. Modern Polish Short Story. 'S-Gravenhage: Mouton, 
1955. 





Selver, Paul. Anthology of Czechoslovak Literature. London: K. Paul, 
Trench, and Trubner, 1929. 





Anthology of Modern Slavonic Literature. London: K. Paul, 





Trench and Trubner, 1919. 


Czechoslovak Literature, an Outline. London: G. Allen and 








Unwin, 1942. 


Sevéenko, Taras. Taras Shevchenko, The Poet of the Ukraine: Selected 
Poems. Clarence A. Manning, tr. Jersey City: Ukrainian National 
Association, 1945. 








Sienkiewicz, Henryk. The Deluge. Jeremiah Curtin, tr. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1894. : 


Pan Michael. Jeremiah Curtin, tr. Boston: Little, Brown, 1894. 


- Portrait of America: Letters of Henry Sienkiewicz. Charles 
Morley ed. & tr. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1959. 





Tales from Sienkiewicz. Everyman's Library, New York: 
Dutton, 1931. 





- With Fire and Sword. Jeremiah Curtin, tr. Boston: Little, 


Brown, 1894. 


Skendi, Stavro. Albanian and South Slavic Oral Epic Poetry. Philadelphia: 
American Folklore Society, 1954. 





Stowacki, Juliusz. Anhelli. London: Allen & Unwin, 1930. 


- Mary Stuart, A. P. & M. M. Coleman, trs. Schenectady, N.Y.: 
Electric City Press, 1937. 





Souckova, Milada. The Czech Romantics. New York: Gregory Lounz, 1958. 





Tetmajer, Kazimierz. Tales of the Tatras. Kennedy & Uminska, trs. New 
York: Roy, 1943. 





Torbarina, Josip. Italian Influence on the Poets of the Ragusan Republic. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1931. 











Ukrainka, Lesya. Spirit of Flame. Percival Cundy, tr. New York: Book- 
man Associates, 1950. 





Underwood, E. W., tr. Short Stories From the Balkans. Boston: Marshall 
Jones Co., 1919. 





Vazov, Ivan. Under the Yoke. M. Alexieva & T. Atanassova, trs. Sofia: 
Narodna Kultura, 1955. 





Weintraub, Wiktor. Poetry of Adam Mickiewicz. 'S-Gravenhage: Mouton, 
1954. 





Weiskopf, Franz C. Hundred Towers, An Anthology of Czech Creative 
Writing. New York: L. B. Fischer, 1945. 








Zeromski, Stefan. Ashes. Helen Stankiewicz Zand, tr. New York: Knopf, 
1928. 
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@e 
Ke 
Kx 
33 
Ss 
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tions: 










for transliterating Cyrillic: 


a Jj 
b KEK 
Vv Kt 
(U, BR) g Aa 
(U, BR) h Jb Bb 
(all others) g oe 
(M) é H # 
. bh B 
(SC) dj Oo 
” Il n 
a Pp 
(U) je Ce 
(SC) je TT 
, Bh 
z vy 
(M, CS) dz ss % 
(U) y oy 
(all others) i " nad 
i vy 
(U) ji *¢ 
. xX x 
J 

lg 


TRANSLITERATION 


j 
‘ 
i 
1 


(SC, M) 1j 


The following transliteration system will be used in this Journal 


Yq é 

Wy (SC, M) az 
im 8 

i m (B, SC) &t 

(all others) 8% 
bt, (Bia 
(all others) " 

Huw y 

b b ‘ 

BSR €&: 

99 2 

Dr ju 

Aa ja 

6e ¢ 

Vv i 

AB (CS) € 

KM (CS) je 

aa (52 
G) W o 
MR & (CS) jo 








B— Bulgarian 
BR — Belorussian 
CS — Church Slavonic 


M— Macedonian 


R— Russian 


SC — Serbo-Croatian 


U — Ukrainian 








1. 


2. 


3. 


4, 
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This system will be used consistently, with the following excep- 


Anglicized words such as ruble, kopek, kolkhoz, sovkhoz, 
Bolshevik, soviet, calash, troika, tsar, boyar, droshky (these spell- 
ings will be used, except in linguistic or quoted Cyrillic text, in which 
case the words will be transliterated according to the table above). 
The names of individuals who have accepted a Latin-alphabet 
spelling (e.g., Mirsky). 
Bibliographical references to materials published in non- 
Cyrillic languages (e.g., The Letters of Chekhov, as the title of the 
English-language publication only). 
Geographical names in widely accepted usage in Anglicized 
spelling (e.g., Yalta, Moscow). 





-s roe’ + HH MH 
































THE ARTISTIC USE OF PORTRAITS 
IN DOSTOEVSKIJ’'S IDIOT 


By Zinaida Malenko and James J. Gebhard 


Indiana University 


In no work of F. M. Dostoevskij do portraits play so 
significant a role as in his novel, The Idiot, and, strangely 
enough, the artistic use of portraits in The Idiot appears 
never to have been studied. The purpose of this paper will 
be to attempt to analyze the author’s artistic employment of 





the various pictorial representations appearing in the novel. The 


representations considered will include the photograph of Nastas'ja = 


Filippovna, the portrait of RogoZin's father, Hans Holbein the 


Younger’s Christ in the Tomb, and two portraits existing only in 
the imaginations of Dostoevskij's characters: that of Christ with 





a child, and that of the head of the man awaiting execution. 

At first glance these representations seem to have little 
in common, but upon more consideration, a common under- 
lying theme is discernible. This is the theme of suffering 
and the meaning of suffering, which is perhaps the leitmotiv 
of the whole novel. 

Dostoevskij carefully prepares the way for the dramatic 
entrance of Nastas'ja Filippovna by first introducing her to 
Prince MySkin (and to the reader) by means of a portrait. 
Effectively employing this device, Dostoevskij gradually 
reveals the character of Nastas'ja Filippovna, not by the 
impact of her physical presence, but by the impressions 
produced by her portrait on the other characters. The name, 
Nastas'ja Filippovna, is encountered in the first scene of the 
novel, which takes place on the train bringing Prince Myskin 
back to Russia. From the conversation about her it becomes 
evident that she is a most unusual woman, possessed of un- 
common beauty, who, even at one glance, can produce an 
unforgettable impression upon anyone who encounters her. 

In the mind of the Prince there is formed almost immediately 
the idea that, in addition to her external qualities, she pos- 
sesses a rare spiritual beauty. When the Prince arrives at 


the Epan¢cins’, he again hears the name of Nastas'ja Filippovna. 
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Ganja Ivolgin had just come to show General Epancin the 
portrait of Nastas'ja Filippovna, which she had given him. 
When the Prince hears her name mentioned, he immediately 
becomes interested in the portrait. He is immediately struck 
by the unforgettable beauty of her face. In this first appearance 
of the portrait, Dostoevskij shows only the effect of Nastas' ja 
Filippovna’s external, physical qualities. This is done in 
very brief but expressive terms. The picture is that of an 
extraordinarily beautiful woman, although her face is described 
as being rather thin and pale. Her hair is arranged “simple,” 
“informally” (po-domasnemu) and she is wearing a simple 
black dress of fine silk. Her face, with its deep dark eyes 
and pensive forehead, has a “passionate and somehow dis- 
dainful expression. "t The depth of the impression which this 
first glimpse of the portrait has produced on the Prince is 
shown by his words “wonderfully beautiful!” (p. 35). And 
then, when Ganja, having noticed the Prince’s interest in the 
portrait, asks him whether or not he would like to marry 

such a woman, the Prince begins to see not only the external 
appearance of a beautiful woman, but also her spiritual qual- 
ities. He says: “I am sure that her fate is not of the ordianry 
kind. Her face is gay, but she must have suffered much, isn't 
that true? Her eyes do show it.” (p. 42.) 

Dostoevskij gradually reveals the spiritual side of this 
unusual woman. This spirituality, which is hidden under her 
external beauty, can only be discovered by the Prince, with 
his peculiar powers of perception. The Prince, who has suffered 
much, is unusually sensitive to the sufferings of others. In n 
addition, his epilepsy, which had reduced him to a state of 
near idiocy for a good part of his earlier life, has left him 
with the ability to see things with unusual clarity. He has that 
strange power of clairvoyance which is often attributed to the 
“Holy fool” (jurodivyj). Indeed, sometimes his mind functions 
more acutely, more subtly than that of other people. Aglaja 
understands this very well. She says to him: “though you 
really are mentally afflicted. .. yet the mind that matters is 
better in you than in any of them. It’s something, in fact, 
that they never dreamed of.” (p. 487.) And then, when Ganja 
asks him whether or not RogoZin will marry such a woman 
as Nastas'ja Filippovna, the Prince answers “Yes, he might 
well marry her, and in a week, perhaps, murder her.” (p. 42.) 
Here the prince shows his gift of prophecy by accurately 
predicting the fate of Nastas'ja Filippovna. 
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ered When Ganja comes into the room, he sees the portrait and, 


12.) all; he is right” (p. 136). 
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Later on in the. first part of the novel the portrait is 
again brought to the center of the stage, this time in the 
drawing room of the Epancins’, where Madam Epan¢in and 
her three daughters are amusing themselves at the Prince’s 
expense. When the Prince inadvertently mentions the por- 
trait, the ladies immediately demand to see it, and the Prince 
is sent to the study to get it. On his way back to the drawing 
room, the Prince has the opportunity to study the portrait 
more closely and in complete solitude. The more he looks 
at it, the more strongly are his impressions of the depth 
and complexity of her spirit reinforced; the more deeply is 
he convinced of her extreme suffering. In an impulse of 
compassion, he kisses the portrait. 

The effect which the portrait produces on Madame 
Epancin and her daughters is considerable. Adelaida, the 
artist, in an impulse of admiration, exclaims, “Such beauty 
could turn the world upside down!” (p. 94). But because of 
the dazzling beauty of Nastas'ja Filippovna, they fail to notice 
her suffering soul which lies beneath it. 

When the Prince, having accepted Ganja’s offer to take 
lodgings at the Ivolgins’, goes home with him, he becomes 
an unwilling participant in the scandalous scene which takes 
place there. The portrait, which Ganja has brought with him, 
is given rather rough treatment. Ganja’s sister, Varja, finds 
the portrait somewhere on the floor and shows it to her mother. 
The latter silently looks at it and lays it on her work table. 


+ with annoyance, throws it on his desk. This treatment of 
the portrait clearly shows the hostile attitude of the Ivolgins 
toward Nastas'ja Filippovna. Her sudden, unexpected, 
appearance in the middle of this family quarrel and her scorn- ' 
ful attitude place her in an even more unfavorable light. This 
is climaxed by the ugly scene with Rogozin where she seems 
to be selling herself to the highest bidder. The Prince, hor- 
rified by her behavior, reproaches her, “Aren't you ashamed of 
yourself? Surely you are not what you are pretending to be now! 
Can it be possible?” (p. 136.) Actually the Prince had accurately 
appraised her character through the portrait, for after hearing 
these words, she immediately goes up to Ganja's mother, 
kisses her hand, and whispers, “I am really not like that at 
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Although the Prince has several confrontations with 
Nastas'ja Filippovna in the subsequent pages of the novel, it 
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is the image created in his mind by the portrait that remains 
with him. This image shows that internal aspect of her being 
which is hidden from the gaze of the surrounding people. 
“That face, even in the portrait, had evoked in him a perfect 
agony of pity...” (p. 395). In a conversation with Evgenij 
Pavlovic, the Prince says, “I looked at her face! Even that 
morning in the portrait, I could not endure it.” (p. 659.) 
Dostoevskij skillfully employs this image to show her con- 
tinued inner suffering which arises from the humiliation 

she has experienced. 

It is interesting to note the structural parallel of The 
Idiot with the libretto of Mozart’s Magic Flute, where a 
portrait is also used to introduce the heroine to the hero. 
Tamino, who is also a prince, is shown the portrait of Pa- 
mina, the daughter of the Queen of the Night, and he imme- 
diately falls in love. “Tamino hat gleich beim Empfange des 
Bildes seine Aufmerksamkeit nur diesem zugewendet. * This 
love then finds expression in Pamina’s aria which follows: 


Dies Bildnis ist bezaubernd schon, 
Wie noch kein Auge je gesehn! 

Ich fihl es, ich fuhl es, 

Wie dies Gotterbild mein Herz 
Mit never Regung fillt, 

Herz mit never Regung fullt. . 


Pamina had been abducted by Sarastro. Tamino, after many 
trials and tribulations, with the help of the magic flute saves 
Pamina and they are united. 

There is another example in the works of Dostoevskij, 
himself, where the hero falls in love with a woman through 
her portrait. This is Podrostok where young Dolgorukij is 
well acquainted with Katerina Axmakova's portrait before 
he meets her: “I already knew her face from this admirable 
portrait hanging in the study of the Prince and I had been 
studying this portrait all month.”* Although Dolgorukij does 
fall in love with Katerina from the moment when he sees her 
portrait, the portrait itself plays a much less important role 
in this novel than in The Idiot. Dolgorukij is unable to draw 
any conclusions about Katerina’s character from the portrait, 
and all the conversations about her lead him further away 
from a true understanding of her. This situation is in sharp 
contrast with that in The Idiot, where Prince Myskin is the 
only one who really perceives the inner spirit of Nastas'ja 
Filippovna. 
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In one of her letters to Aglaja, Nastas'ja Filippovna 
describes an imaginary picture of Christ, one that she her- 
self would paint if she were anartist. He is alone without 
His disciples. A little child who had been playing near him, 
is looking thoughtfully and fixedly at Christ while resting his 
albows on Christ’s knees. The sun is setting. Christ's face 
is sad and pensive. “He is looking into the distance at the 
horizon; a thought as great as the whole world reposes in 
his glance” (p. 516). The symbolic character of the picture 
created by the imagination of Nastas'ja Filippovna is shown 
in the concluding passage of her letter: “You are innocent, 
and in your innocence lies all your perfection. ... I will 
die soon.” (p. 517.) These words are an expression of 
Nastas'ja’s admiration of Aglaja’s innocence, of her longing 
for her “lost paradise,” and of her dread of her own condem- 
nation. The purity of Aglaja reminds her of her own innocence 
before she fell from grace and committed her own original 
sin. 

In Aglaja, Nastas'ja Filippovna sees the woman who is 
worthy of the love of the Prince, whom she, herself, loves. 
By virtue of this alone, Aglaja is perfection in the eyes of 
Nastas'ja Filippovna, and she even declares herself willing 
to kiss the ground she walks on. In Nastas'ja's eyes Aglaja 
and the Prince were made for each other: “To me, you and 
he are one” (p. 234). Nastas'ja considers herself incomparably 
lower than Aglaja and completely unworthy of such a man as 
the Prince. 

The tortured soul of Nastas'ja Filippovna cannot reconcile 
itself to the outrage it suffered when Nastas'ja was still a 
young girl. From that moment on her life was ruined. In 
Nastas'ja’s imaginary picture the child represents the idea 
of purity, and, in her eyes, Aglaya is as pure and innocent 
as achild. Nastas'ja considers herself “the most fallen, 
the most evil creature in the whole world” (p. 517). She 
knows that she is doomed; her Golgotha awaits her and her 
cup will not pass away. She sees her doom in the eyes of 
RogoZin, “He will kill me...” (p. 518), she writes to Algaja. 
In this way, through the imaginary picture of Christ, she 
expresses her feelings to Aglaja, and also her premonition 
of impending doom. 
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When the Prince approaches RogoZin’s house for the 
first time, he is struck by its gloomy appearance. There 
is something strange and ominous about the house. Even 
before entering he has a forboding that its interior will not 
be ordinary, and he is not mistaken. Especially striking 
is RogoZin's study, which makes a particularly dismal and 
depressing impression on him. It is a large, dark, high- 
ceilinged room which is furnished with massive pieces. 
Some pictures are hanging on the walls, but they have be- 
come so faded with age that it is difficult to make them out. 
There is one among them which draws the Prince’s attention. 
This is a full-length portrait of a middle-aged man in a long 
frock coat. His whole aspect seems to harmonize with the 
internal and external appearance of the house. “Your house 
has the look of all your family and your RogoZin way of life,” 
the prince observes (p. 234). The Prince had recognized 
the man in the portrait as RogoZin'’s father, a man “with 
wrinkled, yellowish face and a suspicious, secretive, and 
mournful expression” (p. 235). Noting the resemblance be- 
tween father and son, the Prince says to RogoZin, “You would 
have, perhaps, become just like your father” (p.242). But 
the meeting with Nastas'ja Filippovna has abruptly diverted 
the course of his life into another channel and RogoZin, having 
been seized by a maelstrom of passion, is whirling in its 
vortex. 

The Prince noticed in the nature of the father and also 
in Rogozin himself, their most salient and characteristic 
trait, greed. In his conversation with RogoZin, the Prince 
frankly tells him that he would have become like his father, 
“speaking rarely and harshly, trusting no one, and having no 
need to, and silently and gloomily piling up money” (p. 242). 
Nastas'ja Filippovna noticed this very same trait the first 
time she saw the portrait of RogoZin's father. In presenting 
the character of RogoZin’s father by means of a portrait, 
Dostoevskij adds a new dimension to the understanding of 
RogoZin’s own gloomy and passionate nature. 

Also of symbolic significance is the Holbein painting, 
Christ in the Tomb, in which the effects of the crucifixion 
on the body of Christ are shown. A reproduction of this 
painting hangs over the door in one of the gloomy halls of 
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RogoZin’s house. It is significant that this painting, like 

that of Rogozin's father, is described as being among others 
“in which nothing could be made out” (247). The introduction 
of these two portraits in this way serves to emphasize their 
symbolic expression of the spiritual suffering of RogoZin. 
Overwhelmed by his passion for Nastas'ja Filippovna, Rogozin 
silently and in agony struggles against his own unsatisfied 
lust. His suffering is great, as were the horrible surrerings 
of Christ as shown in the Holbein painting. Here RogoZin's 
plight can be viewed as the conflict between two ideas: the 
idea of greed, represented by the portrait of RogoZin's father, 
and the idea of suffering, represented by the painting of the 
Christ. 

The Holbein painting can also be considered to have a 
symbolic relationship to Nastas'ja Filippovna, both in its 
external impression and in its internal content. The picture 
found its way into RogoZin's house more or less by chance, 
since it was bought at an auction. Rogozin had had several 
offers to buy the picture, but he “kept it aside for himself” 
(za soboj ostavil). This situation is closely paralleled by 
the relationship between Rogozin and Nastas'ja Filippovna. 
She accidentally happened to meet Rogozin, who was inflamed 
by the first glance which he cast upon her. An initially strik- 
ing impression is also produced by the Holbein painting. The 
scene at Ganja’s where RogoZin puts a price of Nastas'ja 
Filippovna corresponds to the auction where the painting was 
bought. In the struggle for the possession of Nastas'ja Filip- 
povna and its fatal ending, Rogozin again “keeps it aside for 
himself.” Nastas'ja Filippovna herself stands out sharply 
from all those around her by her unusual appearance, like the 
picture, “rather strange in its form” (p. 247). She stands 
out through her spiritual qualities, but more important, 
through her great suffering, an idea which is expressed in 
the image of Christ. 





Holbein’s Christ in the Tomb 
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In the “confession” of Ippolit, a more detailed descrip- 
tion of Holbein's painting is given than was offered at the 
time of the Prince's visit to Rogozin’s house. The picture 
shows Christ stretched out horizontally, apparently after 
having been taken down from the cross. The body is already 
showing signs of decay. There is an interesting incident in 
Dostoevskij’s own life which may throw some light on the 
significance of this painting in The Idiot. In 1867 when 
Dostoevskij and his wife, Anna Grigor'evna, were visiting 
the city of Basel, they saw the original Holbein painting. 

In her memoirs, Anna Grigor'evna describes the profound 
impression which this painting made on her husband: “Fedor 
Mixajlovic continued to stand before the picture as if glued 

to the spot. On his agitated face there was that somehow 
frightened look which I had more than once observed in the 
first minutes of an attack of his epilepsy.”® The picture 
itself is indeed a striking one. It has a very unusual shape, 
being about one foot high and six feet long. Paul Mantz 
(1821-95) a French writer and art critic, in his work on 
Holbein, describes the painting as follows: “C’est le portrait 
d'un cadavre. .. Holbein était en relation avec des savants et 
des medecins; on lui a evidemment confié pour quelques 
heurs, le corps d'un malheureux mort dans une maison de 
charité, et il a reprodut, avec une fidélité implacable, le 
sinistre spectacle qu'il avait sous les yeux. ”°® 

The body is depicted in a tomb-like structure resembling 
a niche in the catacombs. There is an inscription in large 
Latin letters across the top of the tomb: 


IESVS NAZARENVS REX IVDAEORVM 


The body is in a lying position, and probably the most 
striking feature is “l’oeil overt, qui ne regarde plus.”’ 
The picture evokes a feeling of horror and perhaps the doubt 
and alarm experienced by Prince MyS8kin and Ippolit at the 
sight of this picture are a reflection of the effect produced 
in Dostoevskij’s own consciousness by the picture. In the 
words of Prince MyS8kin, “from that picture a person could 
lose his faith!” (p. 248.) According to Dostoevskij’s wife, 
these are the exact words that he himself uttered when he 
first saw the picture.*® A detailed analysis of the impact of 
this picture on a human consciousness is given in Ippolit's 
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confession. At the age of eighteen, Ippolit is an incurable 
victim of tuberculosis. He suffers physically from the 
realizavion that death is near. He is horror-striken when 
he thinks about this unavoidable and rapidly approaching 
end. The thoughts of this inevitable death make life unen- 
durable for him; he arrives at his “ultimate conviction” 
(poslednee ubezdenie) and he decides to commit suicide. 

He had not the strength to carry this out, but the visit to 
Rogozin's house enables him finally to make the decision 
to obey this “ultimate conviction.” It is at RogoZin's house 
that he sees the picture which convinces him of the hopeless- 
ness of his position. 

Ippolit describes the picture as showing Christ's face 
“terribly beaten by blows, swollen, covered with horrible, 
swollen and blood-stained bruises; the eyes are open and 
squinting; the great wide-open whites of the eyes glitter with 
a look of deathly, glassy light” (p. 463). Such an unusually 
realistic, even naturalistic, portrayal of Christ, in which 
only the human suffering is shown, instilled painful doubts 
in Ippolit’s mind as to Christ's divinity. Ippolit asks the 
question, “If just such a corpse (and it must have been just 
like that) was seen by all His disciples, by those who were 
to become His chief apostles, by the women who followed 
Him and stood by the cross, by all who believed in Him and 
worshipped Him, how could they believe that that martyr 
would rise again?” (p. 463). His queries continue: What 
then, are the laws of Nature? If the One who so often con- 
quered death was conquered by it, then what hope could there 
be for man? What kind of force controls the fate of humanity 
if that force has crushed the very One to Whom that force 
was subject when He was alive? Is not Nature, then, a huge, 
implacable, senslessly eternal force which creates beings 
and also destroys them? The picture gives no answer but 
hopelessness and doom. It only offers the implacability of 
a terrible, dumb, and naked force to which everything is 
subject. When looking at this picture, one can imagine that 
the followers of Christ “must have experienced the most 
terrible anguish and consternation on that evening which had 
crushed, in an instant, all their hopes and almost their faith” 
(p. 464). When looking at that picture, there seemed to 
flicker before Ippolit’s eyes a terrible and huge formless 
“something,” the power of which was not conquerable by 
anyone. The One who had conquered that power now lay 
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vanquished by it. It appears that the followers of Christ 
“should have scattered in the most terrible fear” (p. 464). 

If Christ could have seen himself as he is in the painting, 
would he have submitted to the agonies of the Way of the 
Cross? Would he not have doubted in the efficacy of his 
sacrifice? All this went through Ippolit’s mind as he thought 
about the picture. The uneasiness which the picture produced 
in himculminated in a feeling of panic-stricken horror which 
chilled his soul. He dreams of a huge, ugly monster, all- 
powerfull, and waiting to crush him. If such an inevitable 


‘doom awaits everyone, if the One who conquered death is 


conquered by it, and if Nature is nothing but a scorpion-like 
monster then is it worth it to wait and suffer until one is 
crushed by this? Would it not be better to resort to the 
“ultimate conviction“ ? 


Vv 


There is still another painting in the novel which exists 
only in the imagination of one of the characters. Prince 
MySkin, having learned that Adelaida is an artist, suggests 
that she paint a picture of which the subject would be the 
head of a man awaiting execution. “I saw a picture like that 
in Basel not long ago” (p. 74), the Prince says. Here 
Dostoevskij is probably referring to a picture by a lesser- 
known German artist, Hans Fries (1450-1520), which is 
called The Beheading of John the Baptist. 9 In setting the 
scene for Adelaida, Dostoevskij is again probably describing 
his own experiences. In 1849, for his participation in 
Petrasevskij group, Dostoevskij was sentenced to death. 

On the December 22 of the same year, he was led to the 
place of execution, where he experienced the dreadful sen- 
sation of one who has only minutes to live. This terrible 
ordeal left a permanent scar on the soul of Dostoevskij. In 
the words of his wife, “the memory of what he had to under- 
go when the sentence was about to be executed was extremely 
painful to Fedor Mixajlovic.”™” Perhaps more expressive 
of the feelings of Dostoevskij are the words written to his 


brother, M. M. Dostoevskij, “and I had less than a minute to 
lives”! 





As it is well known, the condemned were saved by a last- 
minute reprieve from the Tsar. It is this ordeal of a man 
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who is awaiting certain death that the Prince wants Adelaida 

to show in the face of the condemned man. The picture should 
show only the man’s head, the cross which he is to kiss, and 
the last steps of the scaffold. The face should show all the 
horror of those fatal minutes, the knowledge of the unavoidable 
end. There is no hope. “His head, his face is as white as 
paper; the priest is holding up the cross, the man greedily 
putting forward his blue lips and looking; he is aware of 
everything” (p. 76). 

In these words, “he is aware of everything,” there is 
expressed the cataclysmic depth of his suffering, the horror 
of his dispair. The head will, within a moment, fly off, 
and perhaps while still falling it will feel that “it has flown 
off” (p. 76). In this image described by the Prince, the 
intensity of suffering of those minutes is infinitely greater 
than that of the execution itself. Here Dostoevskij shows the 
disproportion between the punishment and the crime. Even 
in the crime of murder, the victim suffers only physically. 
But when a man is being led to execution, what takes place 
in his soul? The Prince says “an outrage to the soul,” and 
“to what anguish it must be brought!” (p. 25). Spiritual 
punishment is incalculably greater than corporal punishment. 
“Murder for murder is an infinitely greater crime than the 
crime itself” (p. 26). The man who is killed by thieves has 
hope up to the last moment of his life; he can resist or beg 
for mercy. But the condemned man on the scaffold has no 
hope. When a man has hope, he still lives; but when that 
hope is gone, he only suffers. Therefore the man being led | 
‘o execution has already been punished, and the continues 
to suffer until the time of his actual, physical, annihilation. 
Thus the real punishment ends when, in the understanding 
of the executioner, it has just begun. 


VI 


Dostoevskij artistically employs these various pictorial 
representations to express definite ideas. These ideas appear 
in a different way in each case. With regard to the portrait of 
Nastas'ja Filippovna, the idea is introduced gradually through 
repeated appearances. In the imaginary picture of Christ 
with the child, the idea is presented directly. The purity 
of Aglaja and the doom of Nastas'ja Filippovna are suggested 
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in these passages, but this picture is not mentioned again 

in the novel. The portrait of RogoZin'’s father is treated 
similarly, but here one idea is replaced by another, that is, 
the greed which would have developed in RogoZin’s personality 
is driven out by his fatal passion for Nastas'ja Filippovna. 
The painting of Christ in the tomb, and especially Ippolit’s 
reaction to it, expresses the philosophical ideas of suffering 
and seeking after God, of doubt and hope, of death and resur- 
rection, and the naturalistic painting suggests to Ippolit negative 
answers to the problems of existence. The head of the con- 
demned man expresses the excessiveness of capital punish- 
ment. Man, in his cruelty and in his human blindness can 
only see the physical, where as the spiritual side of man is 
capable of far greater suffering, because of the immeasurable 
depth of anguish that it can experience. In The Idiot, Dosto- 
evskij with an unusual artistic sense employs these various 
images to add great depth to this novel of ideas. 


Notes 


1. F. M. Dostoevskij, Sobranie socinenij (Moskva: GIXL, 
1957), VI, 35. All textual citations will be taken from this edi- 
tion of Dostoevskij’s works. 





2. Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, The Magic Flute (Die Zauber- 
fléte) (New York: G. Shirmer, 1941), p. . The libretto was 
written by Emanuel Schikaneder and Carl Ludwig Giesecke. 


3. Ibid., p. 25. 
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THE CEXOV CENTENNIAL PRODUCTIONS 
IN THE MOSCOW THEATERS 


By Thomas G. Winner 


University of Michigan 


Why should Cexov be produced today on the Soviet stage ? 
In what way can his plays be presented to Soviet audiences ? 
Such were the questions which Soviet drama critics, producers, 
and actors asked during the Cexov Centennial Year of 1960.' 
By and large the answers to these questions avoided the sche- 
matism of previous attempts to "remake” Cexov into an author 
of optimism and social criticism. 

Cexov's own attitude towards commemorative anniversaries 
is well known; and it is nowhere more clear than in Gaev's 
anniversary peroration in The Cherry Orchard, directed 
absurdly to “the most esteemed bookcase.” What would Cexov 
have quipped, had he seen the elaborate celebrations with 
which the anniverary of his birth was observed? Nevertheless, 
many of the Cexov productions would have pleased him be- 
cause of their freedom from stereotype. 

All of Cexov’s major plays were performed during this 
year; many were new productions, in Moscow as well as in 
the provinces. Twelve theatres offered The Seagull, two in 
Moscow and several in the Far Eastern regions; ten theaters 
throughout the country performed Uncle Vanja; The Cherry 
Orchard was seen in sixteen, and the Three Sisters in eleven 
theaters. In addition, some of the less known plays were 
produced, notably The Wood Demon and Platonov. 

All of this activity is in contrast to the history of Soviet 
attention to Cexov during the past four decades. With the 
revolution of 1917 Cexov's popularity on the Russian stage 
came to a halt, and for some fifteen to twenty years after the 
revolution his plays were ignored by Soviet theaters. Cexov 
was shunned, or even attacked, for what was called his pes- 
simism and bourgeois ideology. It was only in 1926 that 
Cexov was reintroduced to the Soviet audience with the staging 
by the Moscow Art Theater of Uncle Vanja; but the play was 
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removed from the repertory in the succeeding season. Two 
years later, in 1929, Nemirovi¢-Dancenko produced The Cher- 
ry Orchard in the Moscow Art Theater; and this time the 
production was a great success. But this was an isolated event, 
and in general Soviet critics still were trying to explain Cexov 
in the language of Soviet ideology. Cexov was presented fre- 
quently as a social rebel and a satirist who ridiculed and at- 
tacked the society in which he lived. 

The true rebirth of popularity of Cexov's plays was not to 
come until 1940, when Nemirovic-Dancenko produced The 
Three Sisters in the Moscow Art Theater, a production which 
seems to have expressed at last both the lyrical and objective 
qualities of Cexov's plays which had been sacrificed to earlier 
social interpretations. Since then, Cexov's plays have been 
regularly part of the repertory of many Soviet theaters; and 
these more recent performances have been relatively free from 
distortions. 





I want to devote the remainder of my remarks to some 
of the Jubilee performances which I attended in Moscow in 
September of last year. All the major plays, and some minor 
ones, were staged during that month. I was able to see them 
all, and many several times, except for Uncle Vanja; my 
departure preceded its production by several days. I shall 
limit my remarks to Platonov, Ivanov, The Wood Demon, 
‘The Seagull, and The Cherry Orchard. The magnificent 
production of The Three Sisters, a restaging of the 1958 ver- 
8ion, which was, in turn, modelled on Nemirovi¢- Dancenko's 
staging in 1940, has been discussed elsewhere. 

The contribution of the Vaxtangov Theater to the Jubilee 
Year was a staging of Cexov’s first and unfinished attempt to 
write a full-length drama, the untitled play which is usually 
referred to as Platonov. The production, directed by A. I. 
Remizova, was notable because it was technically the least 
traditional and, in this respect, the most interesting of the 
Moscow Cexov productions. It gave expression to Vaxtangov's 
endeavor to go beyond Stanislavskij’s impressionistic natu- 
ralism, to a frankly “theatrical” theater. A revolving stage, 
frequently in motion as the action proceeded, helped mitigate 
the formlessness of the play, by giving some coherence to 
the many episodes composing it, which were quickly flashed 
before the audience, as living pictures, following each other 
in rapid succession. As the stage turned, one saw living 
rooms, views of a garden party with a number of participants 
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—most of them in varying stages of inebriation, lovers’ 
trysts, deceived wives and the deceivers, murders and two 
prevented suicides. 

In spite of the new technical treatment, however, the play 
could not be rescued from the dullness caused by its excessive 
length, its lack of form, its poorly defined characters, and 
its exaggerated melodrama. The first act, in which the weak 
Don Juan Platonov is presented, gives some promise. But 
by the second act, the self-pitying Don Juan no longer holds 
our interest. Little prepares the viewer for the ineffective 
melodrama of the third and fourth acts. In Act III, Platonov 
sits in a room, tired of life and love as, one after the other, 
all the women of his life enter to plead for him. The last 
act, so unlike Cexov’s later plays, is one of general carnage; 
and even excellent acting could not save the play, which was 
received with slight applause. 

For the Cexov Centennial, the Malyj Theater produced 


Ivanov, the first Cexov play ever to appear on its repertory. 


While Ivanov is not one of Cexov's best plays, this production, 
directed by B. A. Babockin, was one of the most interesting 
of the Cexov Festival. The Malyj production stresses the 
satirical qualities of the play. The success of this interpre- 
tation lies, I believe, in its lack of pretensions. For Ivanov 
is more clearly a satirical play than are Cexov’s later plays; 


and it is related to many of Cexov’s earlier one-act vaudevilles. 


In the program notes, Babockin explains the choice of the play, 
by saying that it is closer than any other play by Cexov to the 
style of Ostrovskian drama, on which the traditions of the 
Malyj are built. This is true. Ivanov is less lyrical, more 
broadly satirical, and it is a play of direct external action, 
which can not be said of Cexov's later plays. 

The first act, however, anticipates Cexov's later plays, 
both in its lyrical qualities and in its techniques. Thus there 
is the use of sound to create an atmosphere, in this case the 
repeated hooting of the owl and the music which is played by 
Anna Petrovna and the Prince. There is also the device of 
contrapuntal dialogues commenting on each other, which is 
to become an integral part of Cexov's later plays. In the 
interpretation of this act, the Babockin production came close 
to the “inner” style of the Moscow Art Theater. 

The second act, however, written and played in the manner 
of Cexov's early farces, is pure comedy with much buffoonery, 
and here some stylization was used to create effects. For 
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example, emphasis and distortion were achieved by the use 
of repeated rhythmic motion. Thus, during the party at the 
Lebedevs, at each entrance of the servant who carries a 
decanter of vodka which he offers only to the host, the spon- 
taneous and disorganized action on the stage took on a unified 
pattern, as all heads turned to follow Gavrila into the room 
and out again. 

Babockin'’s conception of the character of Ivanov, whom 
he played himself, was largely modelled on the interpretation 
of the critic Baluxatyj.” In his interpretation, Ivanov is 
neither a scoundrel nor an idealized figure, but an intelligent 
with a democratic past, who has been disillusioned and has 
become incapable of action. He understands that this has 
made him a superfluous man, and this awareness is the 
tragedy of Ivanov in Babockin’s interpretation. 

The highpoint of the performance was K. F. Roek as 
Anna Petrovna. As Ivanov’s ill and deceived wife, she was 
not, as she has been traditionally portrayed, full of despair, 
but—#in the first act at least—she was a woman of some 
strength and, above all, of a vital will to live. In the notable 
scene in Act III, in the bitter exchange between Ivanov and 
Anna Petrovna, when Ivanov calls her a Jewess and informs 
her of her impending death, Roek’s transition from anger to 
despair and fear was admirably done. The temptation to 
overdo this scene was resisted, and it was therefore most 
effective. 

In general, the Malyj production, which did not offer 
Ivanov in the manner of the later plays, was very successful. 
I have seen Ivanov in New York and Paris, presented as if 
it were a play of subtle symbolism and moods, rather than 
as the more traditional play of direct action that it really is. 
Such efforts to make it more complicated than it is, can only 
lead to failure, and Babockin has successfully avoided this. 

In the new modern building of the Mossoviet Theater, 
which has just opened in Moscow's Aquarium Park, the contri- 
bution to the Cexov festivities was The Wood Demon. Here 
I had a hearty welcome, for I became acquainted with the 
director of the theater, Jurij Zavadskij, in New York the 
previous spring. 

Vigorous debates concerning the choice of this play pre- 
ceded its production, as they did also in the case of Platonov 
and Ivanov. The critic M. Stroeva argued in a closed de- 
bate of the All-Russian Theater Society that The Wood Demon 
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is merely an early version of Uncle Vanja and that the Mos- 
soviet Theater should therefore present the later version. 
The critic Papernyj, however, defended the independence 

of The Wood Demon. Papernyj pointed out that Uncle Georges 
Vojnitskij in The Wood Demon, who kills himself, and Uncle 
Vanja, who continues his senseless life, are two very dif- 
ferent characters. 

While at first I shared Stroeva’s objections, I came to 
understand Zavadskij's position after seeing the play. I saw 
three performances; and each one only convinced me further 
that the oft-criticized Wood Demon is indeed a play of artistic 
merit. True, it is more concerned with external action and is 
less complex than Cexov’s later works. It is also true that 
it contains scenes and characters which are disturbing to 
its unity and were omitted by Cexov when he wrote Uncle 
Vanja. Yet this play has certain very fine qualities, espe- 
cially its lyrical beauties, its expression of humor, and 
further, the subtle use of subtext, which becomes discernible 
here. In many respects the conception of The Wood Demon 
is akin to that of the later plays. Its lack of resolution, for 
instance, is an innovation, as compared to the more tra- 
ditional plot structure of Ivanov: Georges Vojnitskij kills 
himself, as did Ivanov. But Georges kills himself in the 
third act, and in the fourth act life goes on, suggesting here 
what has been called the “unfinishedness” (nedoskazannost') 
of Cexov’s later plays and stories. 

The influence of Vaxtangov, who was Zavadskij’s teacher, 
was clear in this production, in its lack of conventional realism 
and in its use of stylized stage settings, especially in the 
outdoor scenes of the first and fourth acts. The stage was 
without a curtain. In the first act the stage was empty, ex- 
cept for the necessary tables and chairs. Yet, in other parts 
of the play, settings expressed a Stanislavskian impression- 
ism and realism. In the second act, for instance, in the 
professor's study, the setting was realistic and atmospheric 
sound techniques—the howling storm and the noise of the 
rain—were employed. The setting of the third act was a 
mixture of stylization and realism; while a living room was 
objectively reproduced, the background was but a white, 
transparent curtain, on which birches were suggestively 
sketched, only hinting at the garden beyond. Mr. Zavadskij 
told me that he believed that Cexov could best benefit from a 
flexible use of the “realistic” and the “theatrical” approach, 
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each where it is most appropriate and this was of course 
Vaxtangov’s position. Thus, while the chief protagonists 
were interpreted with psychological realism, some of the 
minor characters, as for instance father and son Orlovskij, 
were played in a farcical manner. 

The acting was almost uniformly excellent. R. Ja. Pljatt 
in the role of Uncle Georges, the homme manqué, played with 
sensitivity and brilliance a man who has lost sight of hope. 
His thin, unkempt beard, always pointing to one side, helped 
define him. His mother was performed with equal perfection 
by S. G. Birman. Her depiction of the exaggeratedly eman- 
cipated woman, a type whom Cexov portrayed so acidly in 
The House With the Mezzanine and in The Seagull, was not 
only negative. While she tells her son to yield to the profes- 
sor, her entire characterization suggests the tragedy of a 
mother who watches her son's struggle with death. 

In respect to The Wood Demon Zavadskij’s elastic inter- 
pretation is successful, and more effective than the academic, 
though brilliantly executed, interpretations of the Art Theater. 

The Seagull was performed in two theaters: the Stanis- 
lavskij Theater and the Art Theater. I shall discuss only the 
Art Theater production. The version of the Stanislavskij 
Theater, which I saw only on television, was, as far as I 























could judge, a failure, primarily because the acting was 
poor. The Seagull is a difficult play to produce because, 
while it is written in a more unified style than Ivanov, it has 
not achieved the coherence of the later plays. Perhaps these 
problems explain the fact that it is less frequently played 
than any other of Cexov's later plays. The present produc- 
tion, incredible as it may sound, was the first production 

in the Art Theater of The Seagull in almost sixty years. Yet 
there is the emblem of the seagull on the curtain of the Art 
Theater, which commemorates the fact that this was the play 
which catapulted the theater to fame. 

The Art Theater production was not, to this spectator, 
very successful, nor very interesting. It was an overly 
academic version of the once revolutionary Stanislavskian 
method. It was impressively staged; but after the greater 
experimentation with the lesser plays by the Vaxtangov and 
Mossoviet Theaters, one might have wished for a similar 
attitude towards the late plays. Neither Treplev nor Nina was 
convincing. Their parts are of course difficult to interpret. 
Perhaps they are not, from the point of view of art, entirely 
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successful. Does Treplev shoot himself because Nina still 
loves Trigorin, or because she, but not he, has found a way 
of life, however painful? Treplev is least successfully 
acted by the young actor Ju. N. Puzyrev. The part of Nina 
is more effectively interpreted by T. E. Lavrova, who was 
particularly good in the first act, where she was convincing 
as a young and naive provincial girl. But the transition from 
a mood of hysterical despair to one of courage in the last 

act was not well conveyed. A. K. Tarasova, who is still one 
of the “older generation” of the Art Theater, played Arkadina 
in true Stanislavskian style in a beautifully controlled per- 
formance. But the best acting was that of M. M. Jansin, 
also of the older generation, who played a magnificent Sorin, 
the homme quia voulo. Jansin’s performance was sensitive 





and was the only one which had some newness of interpretation. 


For his Sorin was not a despondent old man, but a man who 
thirsts for life and for contact with the younger generation. 
It was thus that Jansin has transformed this relatively minor 
part into a major part of tragedy. 

While The Seagull was only moderately successful, the 
Art Theater’s Cherry Orchard was considerably more inter- 
esting and moving. Tarasova as Ranevskaya gave the most 
outstanding performance of the production. Her interpretation 
of a sympathetic Ranevskaja, whose lack of practical sense 
is not ridiculed, diverged from that of Ermilov. Gaev, on 
the other hand, acted most ably by P. V. Massal'skij, was 
depicted satirically, though also not without sympathy. The 
part of Lopaxin was free from schematism. When he buys 
the estate he is, at the same time, filled with compassion 
for its owners. The production, in full Stanislavskij tradi- 
tion, included naturalistic settings, and all the acoustical 
effects prescribed by Cexov. While one might object that 
the birds chirped too loudly in the first act, and that realism 
sometimes went too far, the setting and effects were well 
done. The production had a unity which The Seagull lacked. 
But this is partly because of the play itself, rather than 
because of the production. 

Thus, Cexov was produced last year in the tradition of 
Stanislavskij, in the more external style of the Malyj theater, 
in a modification of Vaxtangov’s “theatricality, " and in an 
elastic application of both Stanislavskian and Vaxtangovian ap- 
proaches. From the point of view of technical theater, it 
was the Malyj production of Ivanov which was the most 
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interesting, because its method was directly suited to this 
usually unsuccessful play. The Zavadskij approach of elas- 
ticity which expressed so well the transitional play The Wood 
Demon, would, I believe, have great value for the later plays. 
The final answer, however, to the question of what method 
would lend itself best to the late plays of Cexov will have to 
wait the time when more Russian theaters will attempt to 

go beyond the proven path of the Stanislavskij method in 

these complex plays. 


Notes 
1. See M. Stroeva, “Cexov étogo goda,” Teatr, 1960, No. 
8, p. 122. — 


2. S. D. Baluxatyj, N. V. Petrov, Dramaturgija Cexova 
(Xar'kov, 1935), p. 47. 










































SOVIET STANDARDIZATION OF RUSSIAN 


By Morton Benson 


University of Pennsylvania 


Soviet policy toward language has been a subject of keen 
interest to linguists and to specialists on the U.S.S.R.' 
Various works in the West have been devoted to Soviet lin- 
guistic theory and to treatment of language problems. One 
subject of interest has been Marrism. 2 Another major 
subject of Western research has been Soviet efforts to Rus- 
sify minority languages with regulated introduction into these 
languages of Russian political and scientific terminology. ’ 

No study, however, has as yet treated a certain aspect of 
language policy often referred to in Soviet linguistic literature, 
namely, the movement to complete the standardization of 
Russian. This paper will discuss Soviet standardization of 
Russian: the historical background, the problems, the 
progress. 

During the last several centuries, strong tendencies 
toward the development of a single standard have appeared 
among all the major languages of Europe. The elements 
stimulating linguistic centralization include, among others, 
the emergence of a strong central government, nationalism, 
increase in reading material of all types, mobility of the 
population, compulsory military service, spread of education 
and literacy, influence of mass communications media. ’ 
These general factors were functioning in Czarist Russia 
and have continued to function in Soviet Russia.* To be sure, 
in the Soviet Union the standardization of Russian has been 
subjected to special additional types of influence. The evo- 
lution of these should be traced briefly at this point. 

During the years immediately following the Revolution, 
various conditions arose which had a destructive impact on 
the standard language. ¢ These conditions can be enumerated 
as follows: The disappearance from public life of many 
highly educated speakers, the appearance of dialect-speaking 
semi-literate persons in important public positions, the 


fondness of Marxist intellectuals for borrowing Western- European 
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words on an extravagant scale, the Communist tendency to 
negate the old bourgeois cultural values, the official policy 
of encouraging minority languages, the replacement of pre- 
War political concepts by Revolutionary innovations. These 
conditions led to linguistic chaos. Russian was inundated 
by an enormous influx of dialectisms, sub-standard and 
slang forms, vulgarisms, abbreviated words and other 
neologisms, foreign borrowings, and political clichés. 

The new Revolutionary-style Russian was viewed with 
repugnance by various leading politicians, educators, and 
writers.’ However, the conservative opposition remained 
impotent during the 1920's even though Lenin himself sup- 
ported it.* The turning point came in the middle 1930's. 
Maksim Gor'kij led the return to linguistic stabilization 
and moderation.? This meant a return to the Russian of 
the pre- War classics, a restoration of a stable literary 
Russian as opposed to the proliferation of non-standard 
forms. The restitution of the pre- War standard coincided 
with the re-emergence of Great Russian nationalism. From 
the 1930's to the present, this exaggerated nationalism has 
dominated the Soviet scene.” It helped bring about the 
notorious linguistic discussion of 1950.'! This discussion 
destroyed the Marrist view that Soviet-era Russian could 
not be considered the same language as the standard used 
before 1917. According to Marr, the overthrow of the base 
of society had caused the overthrow of the cultural super- 
structure, including language. Stalin himself declared 
emphatically at the height of the discussion that language 
was independent of both superstructure and base, and, 
therefore, was not subject to sudden change. ** He ex- 
pressed his agreement with the traditional concept that a 
single, national standard Russian has existed from the time 
of Puskin into the Soviet era. 

The post- War policy of the government has been to 
exalt the role of Russian as the language of the leading 
Soviet ethnic group. Russian is glorified not only as the 
lingua franca of the U.S.S.R., but, in addition, as a major 
world language. *? 

The campaign to stress the primacy of Russian was 
reinforced by the creation on March 14, 1958, of a Russian 
Language Institute in the Academy of Sciences. 14 The an- 
nouncement concerning the creation of the Institute declared 
that the “enhanced world significance of the Russian language 
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makes necessary a more profound... study [thereof] ...”'* 
The Institute’s Section for Contemporary Literary Language 
and Speech Culture was to concentrate on the standardiza- 
tion of Russian. In fact, this Section took over the work of the 
section for Speech Culture, organized on August 29, 1952, within 
the Academy's Linguistics Institute. 16 The Section for Speech 
Culture had been assigned the mission of organizing linguists- 
attempts to ascertain “what the norms of modern Russian and the 
other literary languages of the U.S.S.R. are and what, in 
general, language norm is.”'” The close tie between stand- 
ardization and stylistics was recognized. *® 

After this brief historical sketch, we can turn to the 
Soviets’ approach to the problem of defining the terms 
“standard Russian” and “standardization” of Russian. In 
regard to defining these terms Soviet linguistis have offered 
nothing original. V. Vinogradov, the leading Soviet specialist 
on modern Russian, has mentioned the problem of defining 
standard in his discussion of stylistics, but he does not 
; give a specific definition.'? Other Soviet linguists, such as 
Gvozdev and OZzegov, have attempted definitions. Gvozdev 
states that the “basic features of a linguistic standard are: 
unity, uniformity, the absence of fluctuation, the general 
acceptability of linguistic forms. "20 He adds that the use 
of non-standard forms can interfere seriously with the 
speaker's or reader's comprehension. * Ozegov writes 
that the “standard is the system of linguistic forms which 
are the most suitable (‘correct,’ ‘preferable’) for serving 
society."** Neither Gvozdev nor Ozegov gives any indica- 
tion of how to determine which forms are most “uniform, ” 
“acceptable,” “suitable,” “correct,” or “preferable. ” 
Soviet linguists are not content with the preceding definitions. 
A recent editorial in the journal Problems of Linguistics 
calls for a clarification of the “linguistic standard. "> Ap- 
parently, in practice, Soviet linguists consider standard 
Russian to be the language used by highly educated speakers 
in the major Great-Russian cities. 24 Its most stable variant 
in the formal, written language. Spoken standard Russian 
differs, of course, somewhat from its written counterpart. ” 

No precise definition of “standardization” was found in 
the literature examined for this study. Apparently, Soviet 
linguists consider it to be the complete description of con- 
temporary Russian along with the establishment of its norms. 
Standardization, therefore, goes further than mere description 
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by including the selection of preferred or permissible forms 
whenever variants exist.*® The importance of stylistic con- 
siderations in dealing with variants is referred to often. ™ 

Even with the previously mentioned emergence of national 
standards, the determination of norms for any living language 
is complicated by several problems. Firstly, for many 
languages no complete, accurate, synchronic description 
has been made. Secondly, it is difficult to keep pace with 
the changes which all living languages undergo. Thirdly, 
there is no generally established method for classifying as 
“standard,” “acceptable,” or “sub-standard” the variants 
and marginal forms which a linguistic description reveals. 
A fourth problem is that some languages with a literary 
tradition evince significant differences between the written 
standard and the spoken standard. *8 The remainder of this 
paper will deal briefly with the first two problems, namely, 
the achievements of Soviet linguists in describing Russian 
and their treatment of change. It will then go on to discuss 
in detail the Soviet linguists’ treatment of variants. 

In the last twenty-five years significant progress has 
been achieved in the description of modern Russian. The 
first volume of USakov’s Explanatory Dictionary of Russian 
(Tolkovyj slovar' russkogo jazyka), published in 1935, ushered 
in this period. After USakov’s four-volume Dictionary had 
been completed in 1940, other important contributions to 
Russian lexicography were made. They are the four editions 
of OZegov's one-volume Dictionary of Russian (Slovar' russkogo 
jazyka) (Moskva, 1949, 1952, 1953, 1960); the Academy's 
fifteen-volume Dictionary of Current Literary Russian (Slovar' 
sovremennogo russkogo literaturnogo jazyka), of which ten 
volumes have been completed (Moskva, 1951— ); the Academy's 
four-volume Dictionary of Russian (Slovar' russkogo jazyka), 
which has been completed this year (Moskva, 1957-1961); 
Ozegov and A. Sapiro, Orthographic Dictionary of Russian 
(Orfograficeskij slovar' russkogo jazyka) (3rd ed., Moskva, 
1958). 

In the area of grammatical description, V. Vinogradov 
has played the leading role. His Russian Language (Russkij 
jazyk) (Moskva, 1947) has exerted strong influence on subsequent 
works concerning the morphology of Russian. Vinogradov 
has also served as the chief editor of the Academy's major 
two-volume Russian Grammar (Grammatika russkogo jazyka), 
which has appeared in two editions (Moskva, 1953-54 and 1960). 
The second edition is basically a reprint of the first. 
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The phonetic system of modern Russian has been de- 
scribed in various works. The most significant of these for 
this study are the following: L. V. Sterba's phonetic intro- 
duction in the Academy Grammar; R. I Avanesov and I. S. 
Ozegov, Russian Literary Pronunciation and Stress (Russkoe 
literaturnoe proiznosenie i udarenie) (Moskva, 1954 and 1959, 
with a reprint of the 2nd ed. in 1960); R. I. Avanesov, Rus- 
sian Literary Pronunciation (Russkoe literaturnoe proiznogenie) 
(Moskva, 1950, 1954, and 1958). The stage pronunciation has 
been described in the following: G. Vinokur, Russian Stage 
Pronunciation (Russkoe sceni¢eskoe proiznogenie) (Moskva, 
1948); I. S. Il'inskaja and V. N. Sidorov, “Concerning the 
Stage Pronunciation in the Theaters of Moscow” (“O scenices- 
kom proiznosenii v moskovskix teatrax”), Questions of Speech 
Culture (Voprosy kul'tury reci) (Moskva, 1955), pp. 143-171; 
I. Saric¢eva, Stage Speech (Sceniteskaja rec') (Moskva, 1955). 

The selected works just listed are major achievements 
in the description of standard Russian. They offer a far more 
complete picture of the language than was available twenty- 
five years ago. UsSakov's Dictionary, for example, repre- 
sented a milestone in the description of the standard Russian 
lexicon (and morphology) even though it was below the level 
of existing dictionaries for the major languages of western 
Europe. However, Soviet works still do not describe Rus- 
sian as well as could be hoped for. Although the Academy 
Grammar, for example, represents by far the fullest avail- 
able description of the standard Russian grammar, it has 
serious shortcomings.”? Other Soviet works also fail at times 
to present a clear description of current standard Russian. 
One striking example of inconsistency is afforded by the 
treatment of a subject as fundamental as the alphabet. Ex- 
amination of recent Soviet dictionaries gives rise to the 
question of whether the Russian alphabet has thirty-two or 
thirty-three letters, i.e., whether the é is to be considered 
a letter or not. Thus Ozegov's Dictionary lists é as an 
independent letter and shows the alphabet as having thirty- 
three letters.*° However, the Academy's four-volumes and 
fifteen-volume dictionaries now being compiled list i as the 
ninth letter, which indicates that € was not counted and that 
the alphabet will total thirty-two letters in the completed 
dictionaries. * 

Soviet linguists are fully aware that a language always 
changes and that, consequently, the standard can never be 
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considered static.** A comparison of the phonetic intro- 
duction to Usakov’s Dictionary and Ozegov's Dictionary 

(first three editions) shows that the shift from the old Moscow 
standard pronunciation to a new standard has been recognized 
clearly. In addition, if we compare the description of stage 
pronunciation in the three works cited above — Vinokur 
(published in 1948); Il'inskaja and Sidorov (published in 1955, 
based on observations made in 1951-1952); and Sariceva 
(published in 1955) — we see that even in this traditionally 
conservative area, the change to the new norm has been 
recognized. Thus, for the unstressed, third-person plural 
ending of second conjugation verbs, Vinokur still gave pho- 
netically [ut] (p. 55). Il'inskaja and Sidorov described both 
[ut] and [et] as acceptable (pp. 150-151). Sariéeva confirmed 
the new norm by giving only [et] (p. 91). Sariceva also re- 
flected the new standard for other aspects of Russian pro- 
nunciation. Vinokur (p. 62) and Il'inskaja and Sidorov (p. 149) 
indicated the hard pronunciation of the velar before i in such 
words as gromkij ‘loud,’ vytaskivat' ‘to drag out.’ Sariceva 
gave, however, the soft pronunciation (p. 91). As for the 
final s in reflexive verbs, both Vinokur (p. 65) and Il'inskaja 
and Sidorov (pp. 147-148) retained the hard variant as the 
standard, although the latter do note the sporadic use of the 
soft pronunciation. Sariceva, on the other hand, described 
the soft form as standard (p. 90). 

It is more difficult to describe those changes taking place 
in morphology and syntax than those in the phonetic structure. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that Soviet attempts to record 
new grammatical norms have been less systematic than their 
efforts to keep pace with current pronunciation.**? The most 
difficult changes to record are, of course, those in the 
lexicon. Ozegov, the leading Soviet lexicographer, has 
deplored the fact that Soviet dictionaries simply cannot keep 
abreast of contemporary lexical innovations. ** 

Let us now turn to a detailed examination of how Soviet 
works have dealt with the major problem in standardization 
— the treatment of variants. First, it must be noted that the 
basic conflict between pure description on one hand, and 
standardization, i.e., selection of variants, on the other, 
is noticeable in Soviet works. The conflict existed, of course, 
before the Revolution. The noted linguist, A.A. Saxmatov, 
in particular, did not consider the selection of preferable 
variants to fall within the competence of the linguist. ” 
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L. V. Séerba, while recognizing the need of normative 
grammars, warned as follows: “excessive standardization 
is harmful: it emasculates the language, depriving it of 
flexibility. One should never forget the negative example 
set by the French Academy. "36 Doubts concerning normali- 
zation have been expressed by others very recently. For 
example, the following statement by Avanesov, a leading 
figure in Soviet standardization efforts, appears in the Fore- 
word of the 1954 and 1958 editions of his Russian Literary 
Pronunciation: “no one author... is able or has the right 
to take upon himself the functions of a ‘legislator,’ prescrib- 
ing pronunciation norms. ">" 

However, in spite of such statements, the basic trend 
in recent Soviet works is normative. Thus, Avanesov, im- 
mediately after making the statement just cited, added that 
further research should produce “the possibility of strengthen- 
ing the normative element in following editions of the book. —_ 
The same Avanesov, together with Ozegov, wrote as follows 
in the Foreword to Russian Literary Pronunciation and Stress: 
“the editorial staff has striven to achieve the strictest pos- 
sible normalization of pronunciation and stress. "39 Other 
works, such as the Academy Grammar, Ozegov's Dictionary 
and the Academy four-volume and fifteen-volume dictionaries, 
also indicate in their Introductions that they aim to be normative 
rather than solely descriptive. Ozegov, as director of the 
Section for Contemporary Literary Language and Speech Cul- 
ture of the Russian Language Institute, occupies a key posi- 











tion in present standardization attempts. He writes that the 
Soviet linguist “not only records and explains linguistic facts, 
... but... acts as a legislator of the norms. "# Another 
suttesitbon of the current interest in standardization is a recent 
article in the journal Questions of Linguistics by O. S. Ax- 
manova et al.*' The authors point to the necessity of working 
out a scientific classification for syntactical, lexicological, 
and stylistic variants. 42 The article proposes the introduction 
of a new sub-branch of grammar to be called ortologija ‘or- 
thology,’ which would systematically classify variants and 
thereby aid standardization efforts. ” 

If we look at current Soviet normative works as a whole, 
the following general picture emerges. The works prepared 
outside the Section for Contemporary Literary Language and 
Speech Culture are not co-ordinated in regard to standardiza- 
tion. This statement applies to the Academy dictionaries, the 
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Academy Grammar, “ and also to the early editions of OZegoy 
and Avanesov. The lack of consistent normalization in these 
works has aroused strong censure from the Soviet linguists 
who have reviewed them. The reviewers have unanimously 
condemned the failure to progress toward complete standardi- 
zation. The following two comments taken from reviews and 
discussions illustrate this condemnation. The first is from 
a review of the Academy four-volume Dictionary: “We have 
observed that the feeling of perplexity among language teachers 
and students of philology reaches a climax when they notice 
that the Academy Grammar rejects what the [Academy four- 
volume] Dictionary accepts. "45 The second is from a review 
of the Academy Grammar: “However, at times the reader 
comes across sections which only record a fact without ex- 
pressing the author's evaluation thereof... Unfortunately 

. the compiler seems to forget that a grammar serves 
first of all as a normativestylistic reference work.” 46 Other 
reviews and discussions contain similar statements. *’ 

On the other hand, the recent works prepared by per- 
sonnel of the Section for Contemporary Literary Language 
and Speech Culture, i.e., Ozegov’s Dictionary (1960)*® and 
Avanesov and Ozegov’s Russian Literary Pronunciation and 
Stress (1959), represent the beginning of an effort to attain 
the final standardization of Russian. (These two works will 
be referred to hereafter as Ozegov and Avanesov, respectively. ) 
A major specific objective of this study is to demonstrate 
precisely how Ozegov and Avanesov have more consistently 
proceeded toward normalization than the other works cited. 
We turn now to this analysis. (For the sake of simplification, 
the incomplete fifteen-volume Dictionary will not be included 
in the following discussion.) Page references will be made 
in parentheses to Volume I of the Academy Grammar (2nd 
ed.) and also to Avanesov when the page referred to is not 
in its alphabetized section. 

First, questions of pronunciation and stress will be 
examined. The Academy Grammar admits as free variants 
the hard and soft (by assimilatory softening) forms of s in 
the words smelyj ‘bold,’ svist ‘whistle,’ pospet' ‘to ripen’ 
and of z in zvenet' ‘to ring’ (p. 76). Avanesov admits only the 
soft variant. The Grammar describes as possible the soften- 
ing of m in bombit' ‘to bomb’ (p. 77). Avanesov indicates as 
standard only the hard variant. The Grammar describes as 
equal variants the hard or soft z in izbit' ‘to beat thoroughly’ 
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(p. 76). Avanesov lists the soft z in this word as only ac- 
ceptable. The Grammar considers as equally good both 
pronunciations of 8¢, i.e., the long soft sibilant [8'5'] or the 
combination of soft sibilant plus soft affricate [3'E'] (p. 49). 
Avanesov describes the latter pronunciation as only accept- 
able (p. 682). The Grammar indicates that in slow, careful 
pronunciation the t may be heard in the roots of such words 

as antifasistskij ‘anti- Fascist’ and al'pinistskij ‘mountain- 
climbing’ (pp 80-81). Avanesov allows no such pronunciation. 
The Grammar states that the plural of kogot' ‘claw’ may have 
a fricative before the t: [kéxt'i] (p.79). Avanesov admits 

only the explosive k in this form: [kékt'i]. 

We turn now to variations in stress. The Grammar 
presents as free variants the past tense reflexive forms 
drdlsja and dralsja ‘he fought,’ vilsja and vilsja ‘he twisted, ' 
sobralsja and sobralsja ‘he got ready’ (p. 481). Avanesov 
describes only the root-stressed forms as standard, the end- 
stressed variants being marked as obsolete. The four-volume 
Academy Dictionary gives both vkrapit' and vkrapit' ‘to inter- 
sperse’ as standard. Ozegov gives only vkrapit'. The four- 
volume Dictionary lists the variants apartament and apartamént 
‘large apartment.’ Ozegov gives only apartament. 

As for short adjective forms, the Grammar gives as free 
variants the singular neuters malo and malé ‘small, Pp jano 'jano 
and p'jand jané ‘drunk,’ staro and staré ‘old’ and the plurals mal maly 


and maly * small,’ vrédny and vredny ‘harmful, ’ godny and 


godny ‘fit, ° mily and mily * nice,’ ndévy and novy ‘new’ (pp. 
323-324). Avanesov is once again stricter, either allowing 


only one variant, or selecting one variant as preferable. Thus, 
it lists only malé, p'j4no, maly, p'jdny and describes the 
variants stdro, vrédny, godny, mily, névy as preferable to 
staré, vredny, godny, mily, and novy. 

In closing this discussion of phonetic variants, it should 
be noted that at present the Section for Contemporary Literary 
Language and Speech Culture is circulating a. pronunciation 
questionnaire. *? This questionnaire is designed to shed 
light on unsettled areas of contemporary Russian pronuncia- 
tion. For instance, it deals with the questions of assimilatory 
softening, the pronunciation of 5¢, the change of a velar ex- 
plosive before another consonant to a velar fricative — all of 
which have already been mentioned. Also, the questionnaire 
is concerned with the pronunciation in recent loanwords of 
unstressed o, consonants before e, and double consonants. 
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In addition, it includes questions about the pronunciation of 
én in various words, the pronunciation of certain vowels in 
various unstressed positions, the pronunciation of consonants 
before the hard sign, the pronunciation of g in various words, 
the pronunciation of the s in reflexive verb endings. 

We now turn to morphological variants. Here the four- 


volume Dictionary will be compared with the OZegov Dictionary. 


The four-volume Dictionary often gives as free variants of 
one verb two imperfective forms — one ending in -ivat' or 
-yvat', the other in -at' or -jat'. Ozegov, on the other hand, 
often gives only one form. This practice in Ozegov’s Dic- 
tionary is not primarily due to its smaller size but rather to 
its stronger tendency toward standardization. Thus, the four- 
volume Dictionary gives the following as free variants: iz- 
gotavlivat' — izgotovljat' ‘to manufacture,’ nakaplivat' — 
nakopljat’ ‘to accumulate,’ vyskal'zyvat' — vyskol'zat' ‘to 
slip out,’ obrezyvat' — obrezat' ‘to cut off,’ odarivat' — 
odarjat' ‘to endow,’ etc. Ozegov, by contrast, lists only 











izgotovljat', nakaplivat', vyskal'zyvat', obrezat', and odarivat'. 
In other miscellaneous examples we see the same contrast. 





The four-volume Dictionary gives as variants bivak — bivuak 
‘bivouac,’ klavisa — klavis ‘key’ (on typewriter, piano), 
legalizovat' — legalizirovat' ‘to legalize,’ etc. 
only bivak, klavisa, and legalizovat'. 

The co-ordination between the latest editions of Ozegov 
and Avanesov is demonstrated by their treatment of masculine 
nouns vacillating in the nominative plural between the regular 
~y or -i endings and stressed -a or -ja. A study has shown 
that in regard to such nouns the 1952 edition of Ozegov differed 
from the 1955 edition of Avanesov in forty-one instances. °*° 
However, if we compare the 1960 edition of Ozegov with the 
1959 Avanesov, we find that the number of disagreements has 
shrunk to seven. Essentially, Ozegov has shifted to conform 
with Avanesov and has adjusted his description of all doubtful 
nouns except one in the 1960 edition. Avanesov, on the other 
hand, carried over almost intact his description of fluctuating 
nouns from the 1955 to the 1959 edition. ™ 

This approach to uniformity in normative works by no 
means signifies uniformity in actual usage. For example, 
both Ozegov and Avanesov give as the plural of sous ‘sauce,’ 
‘gravy,’ ‘dressing’ the form séusy. Avanesov even warns 
specifically that sousd is incorrect. However, ina recent 
Soviet handbook on cooking we find first sousad, but on the 








Ozegov lists 
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facing page sdéusy. 52 This example is especially demonstra- 
tive. The two variants are printed almost side by side ina 
Soviet technical work, where linguistic fluctuations rarely 
take place. The occurrence of the two forms in a technical 
style bears witness to the vitality of y — a fluctuation in 
modern Russian.” 

It appears evident that Soviet standardization efforts will 
not stop the production of perfectly co-ordinated grammars 
and dictionaries. Soviet linguists have in mind that the 
established standard be acquired by speakers not only among 
the highly educated, but also among the huge mass of the 
population. °* Teachers of Russian have the difficult mission 
of raising the language habits of the masses to the level of 
standard Russian by eliminating sub-standard and dialectal 
traits from the speech of their students. © 

The following concluding remarks can be made. In the 
last twenty-five years, significant normative-descriptive 
works on Russian have been published within the Soviet Union. 
Attempts to complete the standardization of Russian have, 
however, begun to take concrete form only recently, with 
the works emanating from the three-year old Section for 
Contemporary Literary Language and Speech Culture of the 


Academy’s Russian Language Institute. Other works published by 


the Russian Language Institute are not consistently normative. 


fact would indicate that overall co-ordination of standardization 


attempts is yet to be achieved. The reviews of Soviet works on 


Russian express dissatisfaction with this confusion. They seem to 
reflect a stong sentiment at the “grass-roots” level to see the doubt- 
ful features of contemporary Russian cleared up by the recognized 


scholarly authority, i.e., the Academy of Sciences. Probably, 


much of the pressure for completing the standardization of Russian 
can be attributed to the enormous growth of Russian language in- 


struction both within the Soviet Union and abroad. The school- 
teacher obviously tends to rely on the “standard” and becomes 
frustrated when authoritative reference works disagree. = 

Two conclusions of this paper — namely that standardiza- 
tion efforts are still not co-ordinated fully and that there are 
popular demands for standardization — were confirmed after 
this study had been completed when the late Professor K. I. 
Bylinskij’s book Stress Dictionary for Radio and Television 
Workers (Slovar' udarenij dlja rabotnikov radio. i televidenija) 
(Moskva, 1960) arrived in this country (in February, 1961). 
The aforementioned lack of co-ordination is indicated by the 
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fact that the Foreword to this book conspicuously avoids any 
reference to the work of Avanesov or of the Section for Con- 
temporary Literary Language and Speech Culture. Concern- 
ing the source material for this stress dictionary, the Fore- 
word refers only to the data gathered in the files of the 
Government Radio and Television Committee and to a file 

of “difficult” words submitted by radio announcers (pp. 4-5). 
As to the prevalent desire for standardization of pronunciation, 
the Foreword states: 


Often... the data found in various reference works 
and even in the various editions of the very same 
reference work contradict each other. At the same 
time, announcers... are obligated to use one stand- 
ard pronunciation and stress. Inconsistency in radio 
and television pronunciation, the slightest deviation 
from the established phonetic standard arouse pro- 
tests and at times even strong indignation on the part 
of listeners and viewers. (Pp. 3-4.) 


Future attempts to reduce the number of variants in de- 
scriptions of Russian will be interesting. A second question 
is linked to the attitude which educated Russians will take 
toward the normative works. The latest editions of Ozegov 
and Avanesov have been published invery large printings. *’ 
These basic normative works will, consequently be available 
to a large part of the Soviet population. We must wait to see 
what effect these works will have within the controlled Soviet 
system on the actual speech habits of Russians. 
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prepared under the editorship of V. Vinogradov, Director of the 
Russian Language Institute. 


45. Review of Vols. Iand II by R. R. Gel'gardt in Russkij 
jazyk v Skole, 1959, No. 6, p. 100. 


46. Review of Vol. I by E. I. Korotaeva in Vop. jaz., 1953, 
No. l, p. 116. 


47. Concerning the Grammatika see also E. A. Ivancikova, 
“Obsuzdenie I toma ‘Grammatika russkogo jazyka,’” Vop. jaz., 
1953, No. 2, pp. 142-143, and V. F. Ivanova, “Obsuzdenie 
vtorogo toma ‘Grammatika russkogo jazyka’,” Vop. jaz., 1955, 
No. 4, p. 149. For comments on the 1952 edition of Ozegov's 
Slovar' see the review by R. R. Gel'gardt in Vop. jaz., 1953, 
No. 3, pp. 134-138, and A. P. Evgen'eva, “K voprosu o tipe 
odnotomnogo tolkovogo slovarja russkogo jazyka sovetskoj 
epoxi,” Vop. jaz., 1953, No. 3, p. 50. For criticism of the 
fifteen-volume Slovar' see the review of Vols. V and VI by E. 
A. Zemskaja and I. I. Kovtunova in Vop. jaz., 1958, No. 2, 

p. 136. Failure consistently to select the standard pronunciation 
from among variants in the 1955 edition of Avanesov'’s work on 
stress has been noted in a review by L. Kopeckij, Vop. jaz., 
1957, No. 2, p. 120. 


48. On the first page of the Foreword to the 1960 edition, 
Ozegov states that he has tried “to strengthen the normative 
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side of the Dictionary ... Thus, stress variants are given only 
in rare instances and only with an indication of the recommended 
variant. ” 


49. See Russkij jazyk v 5kole, 1960, No. 5, pp. 115-119. 


50. Ronald Hingley, “‘Fluid Areas’ in Russian Declension, ” 
ic and East European Review, XXXVII, No. 88 (1958), 





The 
pp. 84-86. 


51. The seven nouns still not described identically are the 
following: vorox ‘heap,’ pekar’ ‘baker, ' jastreb ‘hawk, * voz 
‘cart,’ krejser ‘cruiser,’ pudel' ‘ ‘poodle, ° traktor ‘tractor.’ 

For traktor OZegov gives traktora Bd, as the preferred plural with 
trdktory as acceptable. Avanesov’s description is the opposite, 
with traktory being preferred. For the other six nouns, Ozegov 
is more strictly normative. He gives only voroxd, pekarja, 
jastreba, vozy; krejserd, and pudelja. Avanesov gives voroxa, 
pekarja, jastreba, vozy, kréjsery, pudeli as preferred to the " 
acceptable variants voroxi, peékari, jastreby, voza, krejsera, j 
pudelj4. Ozegov’s greater selectivity is to be expected since f. 
in the Foreword to the 1960 edition of his Slovar' he states that 
at times he has been more strictly normative than Avanesov's 
Russkoe literaturnoe proiznoSenie i udarenie. 


52. Kulinarija (Moskva, 1959), p. 49 and facing picture. 


53. The fluctuation between y and a may be stylistically 4 
motivated. See the Academy Grammatika, I, 147-148, and 
Hingley, Pp- 89-91. 


54. Ozegov, “Ocerednye...,” p. 13. 
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55. See, for example, S. I. Kotkov, Usvoenie norm litera- 
turnogo jazyka v uslovijax juznovelikorusskogo dialekta (Moskva, 
1957). The journal Russkij jazyk v skole is an aid to teachers P 
of Russian in areas of the Soviet Union where the native language 
is Russian. The journal Russkij jazyk v nacional'noj Skole serves 
teachers of Russian in other areas. 
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56. The journal Russkij jazyk v Skole has a regular question- 
and-answer section which reflects the teachers’ desire for nor- 
mative information on Russian. 


57. The printing of the 1960 Ozegov was 450,000 copies. The 
1959 and 1960 printings of Avanesov were 200,000 each. 

















California Slavic Studies, Volume I. Ed. Nicholas V. Riasanovsky 





and Gleb Struve. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univ. of California 
Press, 1960. 196 pp., $5.00. 


We welcome the initiation of another series of Slavic studies 
allowing space for articles considerably longer than professional 
journals usually can accept and nevertheless brief for monograph 
form. Now California Slavic Studies takes its place alongside Oxford 
Slavonic Papers, Harvard Slavic Studies, Indiana Slavic Studies, 
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and Canadian Slavonic Papers in such series in English-speaking 
countries. All of the articles of the present collection are by members 
of the faculties of the University of California at Berkeley or at Los 
Angeles. Five are on literary topics, and two on historical, with one 
of the latter being on intellectual history. 

Wactaw Lednicki’s lengthy and complex article, “Mickiewicz in 
the Mirror of the Poetry of Alfred de Vigny,” applies his encyclopedic 
knowledge of Polish, Russian, and French society and literature of 
the first half of the nineteenth century for “literary speculations” 
that Vigny may have found in Mickiewicz some “consonances with his 
own emotions and thoughts" which “confirmed” them within himself 
for his last philosophical and religious poems, especially his Wanda. 
The study publishes for the first time transcriptions and photostats 
of three letters from Mickiewicz to Vigny, written in 1837, and, among 
many other things, advances the hypothesis that “Vigny was already, 
at the time of his encounter with Mickiewicz, perhaps not without 
Mickiewicz’s influence, foreseeing another ‘excursion into Hell,’ a 
different one from ‘Eloa,’ but nevertheless a continuation of ‘Eloa’: 
to the ‘Russian inferno’” for his Wanda,’ which he wrote ten years later. 
The paper also presents a number of possible reminiscences of Mickie- 
wicz’s works in Vigny’s poetry. 

Lawrence L. Thomas, in “Julian Tuwim's Polish Flowers,” 
discusses the relationship of theme, characters, and plot to the Poland 
Tuwim remembered and to his poetic ideas, and analyzes briefly the 
organizing forces in the plot, particularly the metaphors of the bouquet 








and the serpent, and the various masks under which the author appear . 


Vladimir Markov’'s fascinating article, “The Poetry of Russian 
Prose-Writers,” gives brief pointed discussion of the verse composi- 
tions of A. T. Aksakov, Gogol', Gonéarov, Saltykov, Belinskij, Cerny- 
Sevskij, Dobroljubov, Herzen, Turgenev, Ostrovskij, Dostoevskij, 
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Cexov, L. N. Tolstoj, and Maksim Gor'kij. He shows how several 
began with romatic verse which they outgrew, and several wrote poetic 
(usually humorous) epistles; the most interesting specimens of this 
verse is “ascribed” to characters—or “in the character” of some 
figure—in their prose works. Among many penetrating observations 
(e.g., on Maksim Gor'kij’s verses and Turgenev's poems in prose), 
perhaps the most interesting is that the Russian utilitarian critics were 
“frustrated aesthetes.” 

John Mersereau, Jr.'s article, “M. Yu. Lermontov’s ‘The Song of 
the Merchant Kalashnikov’: An Allegorical Interpretation,” asks for a 
redating of Lermontov’s poem, and then interprets it as a veiled allegory 
of Puskin’s final struggle and death. Though the thesis of the paper is 
presented as a hypothesis, to this reviewer it is somewhat vitiated by 
a tendency to beg the question and to overstate its case. The greatest 
of these overstatements is in the use of the word “allegory”: the paper 
admits the basic differences and incongruities between the situation and 
events relating to Kalasnikov and those concerning Puskin. One might 
add that no simple “allegory” and “key” can do justice to the rich 
complexity of the poem. What impelled Lermontov to write it remains 
a fascinating problem. 

Ante Kadié, in “The French in The Chronicle of Travnik,” shows 
how Ivo Andrié utilized for the two French characters in his novel the 
historical sources of reports sent in 1806 to the French government 
by Pierre David, French Consul-General to Bosnia, and De Fossé's 
Voyage en Bosnie. The paper shows what materials were directly 
utilized, what were omitted, the great difference these changes make 
in the characterization of the novel's chief hero, Daville, and his 
secretary, and how as a result of the changes to fit them to a scheme 
both characters remain rather abstract, amorphous, and disembodied. 

Nicholas V. Riasanovsky, in “Russia and Asia: Two Nineteenth- 
Century Russian Views,” juxtaposes two proponents of “official na- 
tionality” —its author, Uvarov, and the historian and publicist, Pogodin. 
He shows how Uvarov was aristocratic, aesthetic, and philosophical, 
looking for light from the Orient and encouraging the study of Oriental 
languages and philosophy; whereas the professor of plebeian origin 
argued an imperialistic “white” destiny in Asia and presaged “the rise 
of the common man, and the coming of a new era of simple and brutal 
principles, mass demagoguery, wholesale imperialism, and total war.” 
The final article in the book, Richard A. Pierce's “Source Materials on 
a Project for Russian Colonization in South America (1735-1737),” 
publishes for the first time an indenture, as one of the documents 
having to do with an unrealized proposal. 








J. Thomas Shaw 
Indiana University 
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N. L. Stepanov, ed. Tvortéestvo Dostoevskogo. Moskva: Izdatel'stvo 
Akademii nauk SSSR, 1959. 547 pp. 





Following an editorial in Pravda on February 6, 1956, commemorat- 
ing the seventy-fifth anniversary of the death of Dostoevskij, Soviet 
literary critics began the process of “reinstating” Dostoevskij. The 
editorial called on literary scholars and critics to “conquer” the 
problems of Dostoevskij’s art and thought and expressed concern over 
the lack of scholarship on Dostoevskij in the Soviet Union. The Academy 
of Sciences responded quickly with a series of lectures on Dostoevskij. 
These lectures, plus a number of additional articles, make up the volume 
under consideration. 

Sixteen articles in the volume cover three thematic areas: first, 
the historical role of Dostoevskij’s art in Russian literature; secondly, 
analysis of each of his major novels; and, last, the esthetic evaluation 
of his art. 

There are few significant contributions that deserve to be singled 
out. B. B. Ermilov emphasizes Dostoevskij's humanity, use of 
psychology, and the role of conscience in his thought. Written by the 
most Soviet of Soviet critics, the article interprets Dostoevskij's 
novels as “critical realism" and minimizes the importance of Dosto- 
evskij's religious ideas. 

A. A. Belkin and G. L. Abramovic, discussing Dostoevskij's 
realism in their respective articles, differ on its interpretation. Belkin 
tries to explain the unity between the art and thought in Dostoevskij’s 
realism and to form a logically sound and a formula politically acceptable 
in the Soviet Union. Abramovié considers this problem not yet solved 
and deals with both concepts separately. F. I. Evnin traces the artistic 
and social sources of Crime and Punishment and The Possessed in two 
well-documented articles. Since his approach is not interpretative 
but historical, he touches on every aspect of Dostoevskij's works. 

L. P. Grossman in “Dostoevskij-xudoZnik,” in the manner of the old 
school, analyzes various types of novelistic genres utilized by Dosto- 
evskij, the laws of composition unique to each novel, Dostoevskij's 
methods of work, language, and style. This article is the most sug- 
gestive and valuable of the entire volume. J. M. Strockiv reviews in 

an official tone the most significant articles written on Dostoevskij since 
1956 in the Soviet Union. 

The goal of the volume, as stated in the Introduction, was to inter- 
pret Dostoevskij as one “of the great artists of Russian classical liter- 
ature,” and to solve “the complexities of contradictions of his talent.” 
In spite of the attempt to interpret Dostoevskij only as a social novelist, 
the first goal is achieved. The tone of enthusiasm for Dostoevskij 
emanating from the articles assures him his acceptance among the 
Russian classics in Soviet Russia. Attempts to fulfill the second task 
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fall short of expectations. The lack of a continuing tradition of scholar- 
ship in the Soviet Union and the evasion of contradictory aspects of 
Dostoevskij's thought by Soviet critics appear to be the stumbling block. 
Only a wider range of criticism on Dostoevskij would have enabled 
Soviet critics to add a new and meaningful word to an already existing 
body of scholarship. As the result of this shortcoming, almost every 
article deals with too many aspects of Dostoevskij's art and thought — 
a clear sign of the unformulated areas of research. Finally, the entire 
volume shows the obvious lack of unity and coherence typical of Fest- 
schriften. 

Although we welcome the appearance of the volume and the rehabili- 
tation of Dostoevskij under such official auspices, we may still question 
the value of the limitedness of the view of Dostoevskij the volume attempts 
to establish. All interested in Dostoevskij, in Russian culture, and in 
the Soviet Union will be looking to see what will be the place of Dosto- 
evskij scholarship in the Soviet Union. 


Anthony M. Mlikotin 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


Mixail Zoséenko, Izbrannoe. Vstupitel'naja stat'ja Marka Slonima. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press [1960]. 346 pp., $6.00. 


Mixail Zo&’éenko seems to be coming again into his own—post- 
humously, alas—as the most popular modern Russian writer of sa- 
tirical and humorous fiction. The ban laid in 1946 upon Soviet publica- 
tion of his work was lifted during the “thaw” of 1956, when an edition 
of selected stories was published (30,000 copies). Apparently Soviet 
readers had lost none of their avidity for Zos¢enko during the dark 
decade of zdanovéCina: another “selected” edition of 30,000 copies 
was brought out in 1959 and reprinted the following year in an edition 
of 150,000 copies. However, the “selected” character of these pub- 
lications is perhaps an indicator of the incompleteness of the thaw, 
since they not only omit many of the keenest and most telling satirical 
pieces, but also include a good deal of inferior “passport” padding— 
the “stories about Lenin” written for children, the satirical biography 
of Kerenskij, and such. One therefore welcomed the news that an 
American publisher was bringing out an edition of Zoscenko in the 
original: such an edition would be expected to supplement the Soviet 
editions (as well as the volume published by the Chekhov Publishing 
House, New York, in 1952, long before any thaw was in sight) especially 
by reprinting Zoscenko texts still unthawed in the U.S.S.R. and, of 
course, by following more scrupulous editing practices than are char- 
acteristic of many Soviet editions, particularly of contemporary writers. 
All the greater, therefore, is one’s disappointment on examining the 
Ann Arbor volume. 
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First, there is the purely economic aspect. In the Ann Arbor 
edition the reader gets 346 pages of text for $6.00. In the Chekhov 
edition of 1952 (which is still in print) one gets 424 pages for $2.75 
(in paper covers, to be sure). In the 1960 Soviet edition one gets 647 
pages for $1.45 (hard covers). As for selection, my count shows that 
out of 68 items in the Ann Arbor edition, 31 are also in the Chekhov 
edition and 23 in'the 1960 Soviet edition; of these, five are in both. 
Thus for $4.20, by buying both the 1960 Soviet and the Chekhov editions, 
the ZoSéenko devotee can obtain 1,098 pages of text, including 49 of the 
68 items in the Ann Arbor edition. 

Second, the selection. Of course, one could haggle endlessly over 
this, demanding the inclusion of this or that pet story. But it does 
seem that in an edition published outside the reach of Soviet censorship 
an effort should have been made to include items that cannot be re- 
printed in Russia. Furthermore, one would expect a volume selected, 
presumably, on the basis of aesthetic rather than political criteria, 
to make a reasonable attempt to represent the various genres in which 
Zoséenko worked. Neither of these is done effectively in the Ann Arbor 
edition. Of the povesti (novellas), only “O éem pel solovej” (also in 
the Chekhov edition) is included in its entirety, while the important 
“Michel Sinjagin” (also in the Soviet 1960 edition) is arbitrarily chopped 
off in the middle, and this amputation is nowhere acknowledged. The 
dust cover advertises excerpts from the still wholly forbidden and 
extremely interesting “Pered vosxodom solnca,” but one searches in 
vain in the Table of Contents for any such excerpts so labelled. Ac- 
tually there are three such in the book, very minute ones—five pages 
out of a work well over 100 pages long (even in the incomplete publica- 
tion of 1943), and these are printed as separate stories without any 
indication that they are part of a longer work. 

Finally, there is at least one case, the famous short story “Banja,” 
where the Ann Arbor edition reprints a heavily censored Soviet text, 
copied from the 1959-60 edition. The passages excised by the Soviet 
censors dealt with the fantasies of a run-of-the-mill Russian of the 
1920's about America as a land of marvelous comfort and efficiency, 
where the locker-room attendants at the public bathhouse wash, iron, 
and mend your clothes while you are bathing—a fantasy from which 
1960 Russians, despite all their technological achievements, must 
apparently be protected. But it is odd that an American publisher 
chooses to reprint this bowlderized version. Of course it was not 
really a matter of choice, but an editor too careless and slipshod to 
check the texts he allegedly edited. Furthermore, the editor gives 
no bibliography of Zoséenko, no indication even of the sources of the 
texts he uses, and supplies no dates for any of the works. In other 
words, it is a very sloppy job. And it seems particularly unfortunate 
that such a slapdash publication should be issued by one of our leading 
university presses, and especially the one to which all lovers of Rus- 
sian literature are indebted for their publication of Doktor Zivago as 
well as for their forthcoming edition of Pasternak’s complete poetical 
works, edited by Gleb Struve. 
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Mr. Slonim's introduction, though it contains some minor factual 
errors, is nevertheless an interesting biographical and critical essay 
on Zoséenko. But it is hardly an adequate compensation for an un- 
usually slovenly job of editing. 


Hugh McLean 
University of Chicago 


Ante Kadié. Contemporary Croatian Literature. ‘S-Gravenhage: 
Mouton and Co., 1960. 96 pp. 





With this excellent book Professor Kadi¢é continues in his role as 
our foremost interpreter of Croatian literature. Into the 96 pages of 
this small-sized book he has compressed an amazing amount of factual 
and interpretive material about Croatian writers from the year 1895 to 
the present. 

Using a three-fold division, The Croatian Moderna (1895-1918), 
Between the Two Wars (1918-1941), Present-day Croatian Literature 
(1941-1959), Kadié systematically examines the outstanding writers, 
details their literary production, and does not refrain from offering 
his own critical estimates. The fact that Kadié is engagé in Croatian 
literary scholarship is actually a saving feature of a book which could 
very easily have been a dry catalogue of names, titles, and dates. 


Besides treating Croatian literature in Croatia, Kadié gives brief sketches 


of Croatian émigré writers who are now scattered from Buenos Aires 
to Ithaca, New York. Several of Irwin Titunik’s sensitive translations 
of Croatian poems are provided in footnotes. 

It is impossible to separate Croatian literature from Croatian 
history and politics, but it is possible, I believe, to elevate the discus- 
sion of the interrelationships to a more rational plane. And though I 
feel that Kadi¢c’s opinions in general enliven the book, it seems to me 


that his passing references (e.g., pp. 38-39) to the short and melancholy 
history of modern Yugoslavia are too tendentious for scholarly acceptance. 


With Kadié I deplore the fact that the poems of Ljubo Wiesner are no 
longer published in Yugoslavia, but unlike Kadié I do understand the 
difference in the attitude Yugoslavs would have toward Wiesner, “an 
editor of a collaborationist newspaper in Berlin”, and their attitude 
toward Duéi¢é, Petrovié, and Crnjanski, “all fervent propagandists in 
the service of Draza Mihajlovié.” Unfortunately, the very last sentence 
in the book is one more representative rather of simplistic journalism 
than of objective scholarship. It reads: “There are rumors that the 
leaders of the youngest generation have decided to remain on their 
native soil because they have become convinced, on the basis of the 

sad experience of their seniors, that it is easier to fight for the worthy 
cause at home than from abroad through the ‘assistance’ of the Western 
democracies” (p. 94). 
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Kadié's style is engaging and makes for pleasant reading, though 
the reader with mflitary experience will be startled by the expression 
“an ordinary dose of faith” (p. 90). The word “opus” is used through- 
out to mean “literary output” rather than in the usual meaning of “major 
work.” There are quite a few typographical errors, including one 
in the touching epigraph of MeStrovi¢é, but perhaps the Dutch publishers 
take too rational an approach to our archaic orthography. Except for 
there minor defects, this work can be highly recommended as a judicious 
guide through the complex world of Croatian literature of the twentieth 
century. 


Thomas F. Magner 
Pennsylvania State University 


Gunner Fant. Acoustic Theory of Speech Production: With Calcula- 
tions Based on X-Ray Studies of Russian Articulations. (Descrip- 
tion and Analysis of Contemporary Standard Russian, Il.) '‘S- 
Gravenhage: Mouton and Co., 1960. 322 pp. 











Readers of this journal should not be misled by the subtitle. The 
role connection of this book with Russian is that a few spectrograms, 
oscillograms, X-rays, etc., are of Russian speakers articulating Russian 
phones. But as far as the book is concerned they could just as well have 
been Chinese or Fanti (indeed many of them are Swedish). Ata guess, 
90 percent of this book will be unintelligible to 95 percent of American 
Slavists (or linguists in general, for that matter). 

Here are a few random sentences to illustrate my point. “The 
frequency of this resonance is F2 = c/41 = 3c/4lto¢ where ltot = 31 is 
the total length of the model, and it apparently coincides with a neutral 
position of F2” (p. 85). “Similarly the volume velocity transfer ratio is 


=e 


ye U(x,w) _ cosh (jw/c+a)x ,, 
Uq(w) ~ cosh (jw/cta)l 





(p. 128). “With the notations Yy, = 1/Z, for the admittance of the nasal 
tract, Yp for the pharynx, and Y_,, for the mouth cavity, the condition 
for resonance of the complete coupled system is Yy + Yp + Ym = 0” 

(p. 145, n.2). “The amplitude-versus-frequency sections were com- 
piled from a number of Mingograph recordings of the output of a wave 
analyzer with a bandwidth of 150 c/s and variable center frequency” 

(p. 243). “The coefficients Ky = tBy/cay, where v = Rl, Gl, R2, or 
G2, describe the bandwidth contributions associated with each of the 
four attenuation constants aR], aG)}» a2R2» aG2” (p- 311). These five 
quotations were chosen absolutely at random and give a fair idea of the 
book; some passages (like the fourth one qouted) are quite intelligible 
to a linguist who knows a little about acoustic phonetics, others (like 
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the first and third) require slightly more knowledge, but others need 
a considerable background in acoustics, physics, mathematics, and 
electronics before the reader can even get a vague notion what Fant 

is talking about. 

The most intelligible (and interesting) sections are the following: 
pp. 22-26, pp. 58-60, pp. 64-78, pp. 110-125, pp. 148-161, pp. 167- 
184, pp. 198-200, pp. 208-225. Together, they provide the most up- 
to-date treatment of acoustic phonetics now available (and far superior 
to Pulgram's recent book, though not always as intelligible). I will 
not take the space to comment here on all the passages I have listed 
above, but a few are perhaps of especial interest. 

Chapter 4 of part 3 (pp. 215-225) deals with the “acoustical nature” 
of Jakobson's distinctive features, commentary on the definitions given 
by Jakobson and Halle. (1) On vocalic/non-vocalic Fant remarks that 
“sharply defined formant structure” must be interpreted as meaning the 
presence of Fj, Fz, and F3 (otherwise the nasals would qualify easily, 
and indeed some fricatives as well). But even this interpretation is 
not enough, since such voiced “fricatives” as v, 5, fi often resemble 
glides in that the formant structure continues quite sharp across them, 
with only a dip in amplitude and in pitch. On the other hand, u will 
often have no visible Fz or F3. (2) On consonantal/non-consonantal 
Fant comments that “low total energy” should be revised to “total 
intensity,” because of the shortness of many unstressed vowels. But 
even this is not enough, since sibilants often have higher intensity 
than neighboring vowels. A possible modification would be to “total 
intensity below 2000 cycles per second.” (3) The comments on the 
compact/diffuse feature (cf. also p. 59) are of great interest, and 
point up some of the difficulties, though the main problem of the dif- 
ference between “central region” for vowels (ca. 800-1100 cps) and 
for consonants (ca. 1400-2600 cps) is not discussed. (4) In discussing 
tense/lax, Fant points out the great importance of duration as a mark 
of tenseness. 

On p. 161 Fant confirms the report of some previous investigators 
that the principal cue to nasalization of vowels lies in the weakening of 
first formant. This, by the way, is not always easy to see on a spectro- 
gram, whereas the added nasal formants (below F), particularly) are 
usually fairly clear. On p. 72 Fant points out (as others have before) 
that the effective “place of articulation” for vowels (as for consonants) 
is always the point of maximum constriction, not the location of the 
highest part of the tongue, and (on p. 67) that the maximum constriction 
for such vowels as [a] and [e] is between the back of the tongue and the 
pharynx wall. The remark on p. 26 that “the F-pattern of labials varies 
with tongue position” is possibly a slip for “velars,” unless the reference 
is to palatalization, which would, however, affect dentals quite as much 
as labials. 

To sum up: though a very difficult book to read, this is an indis- 
pensable work for all serious students of acoustic and articulatory 
phonetics. 


Fred W, Householder 
Indiana University 
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Thomas F. Magner. Russian Tales: A Reader for Intermediate and 
Advanced Students. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Company 
[c. 1960]. vi., 238, $3.75. 








This is a fascinating book. One does not ordinarily encounter 
such an unusual collection of stories and it is a pleasure to get away 
from the standard selections found in most readers. Russian Tales 
has been written to capture the “immediate interest [of] the American 
student.” It should do that and at the same time be an invaluable aid 
in maintaining an interest which wanes too rapidly if faced too soon 
with the more formidable War and Peace or Crime and Punishment in 
the original. Yet, this quite properly seems to be the laudable am- 
bition of many students of Russian. 

Professor Magner, of Pennsylvania State University, has made 
his selections wisely. There are fables and satires, plays and prose, 
serious and silly writing, but all in contemporary Russian. Give or 
take one or another selection, this anthology is fairly representative of 
the non-classic authors and non-party modern writers. 

However, I make bold to suggest that the selection was made with 
the eye on the student who would like to continue on his own after first 
year Russian rather than for the student continuing under guidance and 
in course work. For the latter, who is seeking more “meat” because 
he hopes to use the Russian profitably, there is little beyond the inter- 
esting story. In addition the Russian Tales are perhaps too many and 
at times too cumbersome to be used as a supplementary class reader. 
For such work, e.g. “Krokodil,” as presented here, would take almost 
a whole semester (with grammar review, conversation, and composition 














expected). 
The formidable appearance of some of the pages — massive, » 
unbroken blocks of Russian print on letter-size pages — would be one F 


of the points I might choose for criticism. Another could be the desire 
to include a glossary instead of notes. I still have not exhausted the 
now out-of-print treasure of Boyer, Speransky, and Harper's Russian 
Reader (though it is still available in French). And I can become mildly 
exasperated over the lost flavor of “Indian file” for gus'kom in a cold 
glossary. Besides, what serious student of Russian finishes even first 
year without at least an ordinary dictionary or, for that matter, not 
knowing how drug druga is declined? 

These are small items, I admit, but with the crying need for 
thoughtfully planned upper division readers and guides, the time and 
effort spent planning and including these details are too precious. But 
it would be carping not to welcome this excellent contribution to the 
ae | available handbooks. Professor Magner is to be highly commended 
for his dedication and diligence in enriching the Russian text fund both 
by the spoken word (tapes) and the printed page (texts). 


ik WUitit mentee 


Walter C. Jaskievicz 
Fordham University 
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Marianna Poltoratzky and Michael Zarechnak. Russkij jazyk: Pervaja 
kniga, 2. Milwaukee: Bruce Publ. Co. [c. 1961]. vii, 340, $5.25. 





This text is Part Two (lessons 13-24) of Russkij jazyk: Pervaja 
kniga. Part One (lessons 1-12) has already been reviewed in this 
journal (Vol. V, pp. 67-68). Part Two is identical with Part One in 
regard to presentation and type of material. There is a wealth of good, 
lively, conversational Russian, a variety of exercises, and an extensive 
vocabulary. At the end of the volume a set of colored pictures provides 
excellent visual aid material for each lesson. One feature of Part Two 
is the inclusion of a grammatical survey and a phonological summary. 
In general, the format of this text is very attractive. Russkij jazyk: 
Pervaja kniga, as pointed out in the review of Part One, deserves 
special consideration by those looking for a new beginners’ manual. 

Some mistakes and misprints were noted in the book being reviewed. 
Examples follow: The spelling v smjatku ‘soft-boiled’ (pp. 1, 16, 309) 
should be vsmjatku. The stress of vzdjti ‘to rise’ (p. 15) should be 
vzojtf. The abbreviation SSSR represents Sojuz sovetskix socialistiteskix 
respublik and not Sojuz socialisti¢eskix sovetskix respublik (p. 22). The 
form trenér ‘coach,’ ‘trainer’ (p. 37) should be tréner. The statement 
that “definite and indefinite verbs of motion do not have aspects in their 
simple form...” (p. 56) is erroneous. The definite verb idti ‘to go,’ 
for example, has the perfective pojti. The authors themselves do list 
such forms as poxodit! ‘to walk back and forth for a while,’ pobegat' 

‘to run back and forth for a while,’ etc., on p. 86. The phrase vkluéit' 
motor is incorrectly rendered as ‘switch off a motor’ (p. 68). The 
discussion of predicate adjective usage (p. 74) omits the important 

fact that for many adjectives either the long or short form may be used, 
often with a stylistic difference. The stress on zdraznaja ‘contagious’ 
(p. 131) should be zaraznaja. In addition, sténami (p. 147) should be 
stendmi. The spelling imoni ‘of the name’ (p. 165) is a misprint of 
imeni. The stress of zanjalsja ‘he occupied himself’ (p. 165) should 
be zanjalsj4. Subsitutor (p. 173) is a misprint of substitute. The 
stress on otkupérivaet ‘he opens’ (pp. 179, 192) should be otkiporivaet. 
The correct stress is given in the vocabulary (p. 293). The genitive 
plural of okno ‘window’ is preferably stressed as 6kon rather than as 
okén (p. 195). The neologism vuz ‘college’ (207) is declined and should 
not be written with capital letters. It is not always true that adjectives 
ending in -n and -1 have no short form (p. 212). Examples would be 
bednyj-beden ‘poor, " and smelyj-smel ‘daring.’ The discussion of 
adjective comparison (p. 213) does not bring out the essential point 
that the simple comparative is normally used in the predicate function 
whereas the compound comparative is used in the attributive position. 
The glosses of stanu and naénu should be ‘I shall start’ and ‘I shall begin’ 
rather than ‘I start’ and ‘I begin’ (p. 244). The description of the first 
person plural imperative fails to show that the perfective aspect is 
usually used (p. 248). The stress on trdmvajnaja ‘trolley’ (p. 332) 

7" i be tramvdjnaja and in plavdnie ‘swimming’ (ibid. ) should be 
plavanie. 
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Serge A. Zenkovsky. Conversational Russian for the American Student. 








Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall [c. 1961). iv, 140, $3.25 
(trade edition, $4.35). 


One special feature of this book is that its conversational material 
deals with life in America rather than life in Russia. Conversational 
Russian consists of thirty chapters, devoted to various everyday situa- 
tions. The English translation faces each page of Russian text. At the 





end of each chapter, topics are suggested as exercises in additional con- 


versation. This book is intended for students who have already had an 
introductory grammer course. Professor Zenkovsky has produced a 


lively, stimulating text. Many instructors will welcome this book as an 


aid to the teaching of spoken Russian. 

The one major shortcoming of Conversational Russian is that it 
does not provide sufficient vocabulary for each sphere of activity. 
Five chapters, for example, are devoted to the classroom and college 
life (I, Il, Ill, V, XXII). After mastering these chapters, the student 
will still not know enough Russian words in order to express such es- 
sential concepts as: to pass or to fail a test; to register for a course; 
to cut a class; a correspondence course; entrance examinations; to 
Teceive an A (or any other grade); etc. Another example is provided 
by the chapter on sports (XVIII). The sporting terms given here are 
grossly inadequate for the student attempting to cope with two of the 
topics assigned at the end of the chapter for further conversation, 
namely: “Explain the sports you prefer and practice”; and “Describe 
a game you saw recently. ” 

The obvious method of providing adequate lexical material in a 








conversation book is to give supplementary word lists after each chapter 


of the text. Such additional word lists would undoubtedly enhance the 
value of Conversational Russian. The increase in vocabulary would 





not overburden the serious learner: students seem to grasp new words 


easily if these pertain to one specific topic. 

Some examples of careless usage, errors, and misprints were 
noted in Conversational Russian. Here are several examples of care- 
less usage. The word klass is sometimes used for English ‘class’ 

(in school) when standard Russian would require urok or lekcija. For 
example: “A kogda nasi studenty idut v klassy?” (p. 18) ‘When do our 











students go to classes?’ The expression “kakim sportom vy zanimaetes' ?” 


(p. 70) ‘What sport do you play?’ would be improved stylistically if it 
read “Kakim vidom sporta vy zanimaetes'?” The concept of ‘point’ 
(in an athletic contest) is normally rendered in Russian by o¢ko and 


not punkt (p. 70). Russian légkaja atletika should be rendered in English 
by ‘track-and-field’ and not by ‘light athletics’ (p. 71). Russian sports- 





men is usually equivalent to English ‘athlete’ and not to ‘sportsman’ 
(ibid.). The rendering of New York Times by N'ju Jorkskoe Vremja 
(p. 94) is unfortunate. All literate Russians know this paper as the 
N'ju-Jork Tajms. The same holds for the New York Herald Tribune, 


given as N'ju Jorkskij Vestnik (ibid.). It should be N'ju-Jork geral'd 
tribjun. 
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Examples of errors and misprints follow: vélejbol (p. 4) ‘volley- 
ball’ should be volejbél; Midigan (p. 14) ‘Michigan’ should be Micigan; 
védy (p. 28) ‘some water’ should be vody; tréx"taznoe (p. 38) ‘three- 
‘storied’ should be tréx"&tazZnoe; notomu (p. 48) ‘because’ should be 
potomu; ons (p. 49) shouldbe one; podvézti (pp. 54 and 82) ‘to bring by 
vehicle’ should be podvezti; pitego (p. 66) ‘nothing’ should be nicego; 
bejsboll (p. 70) ‘baseball’ should be bejsbol; zvannyj vecer (p. 74) 
‘formal evening’ should be zvanyj vecer; etc. The table of contents 
was inadvertently omitted from the first printing of Conversational 
Russian, but the publisher has prepared a paste-in table which can be 
inserted easily. 


























Nina A. Syniawska, comp. Scientific Russian Reader. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1961. xiii, 177, $5.00. 





Increased interest in the study of Russian has led to the recent 
publication of several American manuals treating scientific Russian. 
Scientific Russian Reader differs from other manuals in that it offers 
only reading selections and vocabulary. No grammar lessons or 
exercises are provided. This book is intended for advanced students, 
i.e., those who have attained a good command of the grammar and 
general Russian lexicon. The reading selections are unsimplified 
articles, taken intact from such Soviet journals as the Doklady ANSSR, 
Izvestija ANSSSR, Uspexi fizigeskix nauk SSSR, Zurnal fiziteskoj 
ximii, Zurnal neorgani¢eskoj ximii, Bioximija, Biofizika, etc. Articles 
from the following fields are included: astronomy, physics, nuclear 
physics, physical chemistry, chemistry, biochemistry, and biology. 
Several articles are devoted to each subject. The first article in each 
section is a general treatment of the given subject; those following are 
more specialized, technical. Toward the end of the book, the compiler 
presents model English translations for three of the Russian articles. 
A list of Latin terms and endings used in scientific Russian, and a 
glossary complete this book. The glossary does indicate the stress 
of polysyllabic Russian words. 

Scientific Russian Reader is an impressive collection of Soviet 
articles on science. The format is noteworthy: each article is repro- 
duced exactly as originally published, with the retention of all illustra- 
tions, graphs, and bibliography. The model translations are done 
expertly by the compiler, a Ph. D. in chemistry. 

The composition of the glossary calls for some critical comment. 
The Preface indicates that the glossary includes “scientific terms of 
purely Russian origin because the recognition of cognates does not 
present any serious problem for the advanced student.” If this is true, 
why does the Glossary list apogej ‘apogee,’ vulkan ‘volcano,’ doza 
‘dose,’ katalizator ‘catalyzer,’ nejtron ‘neutron, * nuklon ‘nucleon,’ 
perigej ‘perigee,’ etc. ? To be sure, many cognates are not given in 
the Glossary. The Preface also notes that the student utilizing Scien- 
tific Russian Reader is expected to make use of a standard Russian 
dictionary in addition to the Glossary. Accordingly, many non-technical 






































words are omitted from the Glossary. But, why include such basic words 


voda ‘water, 








(ibid. ); t&éezZnyj (instead of taézZnyj, p. 172); etc. 
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as the following, all used in their normal meanings: bolezn' ‘disease,’ 
* zvezda ‘star,’ zemlja ‘earth,’ konec ‘end,’ kost' ‘bone,’ 
luna ‘moon,’ more ‘sea,’ ozero ‘lake,’ pepel ‘ashes,’ polét ‘flight, ' 
ruda ‘ore,’ saxar ‘sugar,’ sleva ‘to the left,’ solnce ‘sun,’ steklo 
‘glass,’ Cas ‘hour,’ etc. ? 

Several errata in the Russian texts are noted by the compiler on 
page 142. A few other minor misprints occur: neograniceskoj (vi); 
biofisika (ibid.); lighthing (p. 165); indification (p. 167); peregrupovka 




















Morton Benson 
University of Pennsylvania 


Mary A. and Serge A. Emery. Scientific Russian Guide: Handbook 
for Students and Professionals Interested in Scientific Russian. 
New York, Toronto, London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1961. vii, 191 pp., $4.50. 








This manual presents elementary science readings designed for 
students who have completed a year or so of college Russian. There 
are forty readings of about 200-300 words each. All but the last four 
readings are supplemented by a few questions as well as an extensive 
“on the spot” word list with contextual translations which are idiomatic 
and well done. Useful appendix materials include some words and 
expressions often encountered in technical texts, abundant examples 
of translations of isolated phrases and clauses taken from contemporary 
technical texts (physics, chemistry, atomic energy, civil engineering, 
mechanical engineering, electric and radio engineering, metallurgy), 

a list of chemical elements, and equivalents of weights and measures. 
The end vocabulary is adequate, but, unfortunately, the authors have 
not managed (despite their claim in the foreword) to include “all the 
words used in this textbook.” Omissions occur, especially for the last 
four readings. 

The first fifteen readings are biographies of famous Russian scientists 
and inventors. This valuable and interesting material represents the 
book's broadest coverage of the field of science in general. The next 
twelve readings deal with topics “on the same level as contemporary 
Soviet academic textbooks.” Then come nine readings comprising 
abstracts from recent Soviet scientific journals; these are not easy, 
but the authors offer ample help. The final four readings contain some 
interesting prophecies. In general the readings are in the realm of 
physics (especially in its technical applications) with some attention 
devoted to chemistry and mathematics. Aside from discussions in 
the biographies almost no consideration, if any, is given to biology 
(and medicine), astronomy, or geology. 
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I should like to see included definitions for the following words, 
some admittedly not technical but nevertheless troublemakers at this 
stage: sobstvenno + noun: noun + “itself”; esli + infinitive: if one 

8; to: then (to introduce result); pri étom: at the same 
time, moreover, in this connection; to, Sto: (the fact) that; kak. ..tak i: 
both...and; pritom: besides, moreover; okazyvat'sja, okazat' sja: : turn 
oukioaeve (to be); i: (as often) even, also; zatragivat!: affect, touch; 





naéalo: principle;  prilagat': apply; prilozenie: application; predstavlenie:f 


‘concept; ljuboj: any; legko: easily; poka: for the time being; oZidat': 
expect; several words in the last four readings. 

This is an excellent textbook. In view of the importance of scientific 
Russian and its need for really helpful pedagogical aids the authors and 
publisher deserve credit and thanks. 


Norman Henley 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Nicholas N. Poppe. Buriat Grammar. (Uralic and Altaic Series, 
Vol. 2.) Bloomington: Indiana University, 1960. ix, 129, $3.00. 





This book gives an accurate and scholarly description of one of 
the two modern literary Mongol languages. There are about 300,000 
Buriat speakers, most of whom live in the Autonomous Buriat Soviet 
Republic lying on the eastern shore of Lake Baikal. 

No living person—who is not himself of Mongol descent— knows 
Buriat better than does Professor Poppe. His earlier contributions 
to the study of that language include a grammer published in Russian 
in 1938, dialect-studies, and a book entitled Burjat-mongol'skoe 
jazykoznanie (TIV, ANSSSR, 1933) which remains the best available 
introduction to Buriat linguistics. The last Buriat grammar published 
outside the Buriat Republic is by Professor G. D. Sanzeev, Grammatika 
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burjat-mongol'skogo jazyka (Moskva-Leningrad, 1941). For Buriat grar gram- | 


mars written in European languages one has to go back either to G. 
Balint's Az éjszaki burjat-mongol nyelvjaras rovid ismertetése (NyK. 
XII, 1877), or to the much more valuable work of Castrén, Versuch 
einer burjatischen Sprachlehre (St. Petersburg, 1857), which—as it 
describes a century-old stage in the development of the language—re- 
tains some of its value. As the above-mentioned grammars by Poppe 
and SanzZeev have become rarities, for quite some time no information 
has been readily available on this important Mongol dialect. On this 
account the work under review must be considered an important contri- 
bution to Mongol and, more generally, to Altaic studies, and deserves 
a warm welcome by those general linguists who wish to possess an 
authoritative description of a new specimen-language. 

The author states: “The present book is designed as a descriptive 
grammar of Literary or Standard Buriat for linguists. It is also hoped 
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that it can be used for teaching purposes.” If the first of these aims is 
brilliantly fulfilled, Iam less happy on the second score. From the 
practical point of view it would have been better to make use of the 
official Buriat alphabet (based on the Cyrillic script), which not only 
has the advantage of being actually used by the Buriats, but which also 
strikes me as being better adapted to the needs of the language than 
is the transcription used by Professor Poppe. Thus, for example, in 
the book ii stands for both i andj, whereas the Buriat alphabet has BH 
for the first of these sounds and’ for the second. The difference has no 
phonemic value, but the Buriat alphabet reflects the pronunciation more 
faithfully than does the transcription. 

A short text accompanied by a translation would also have been 
helpful to the beginner. It must, however, be emphasized that the book, 
as it stands, deserves the highest praise. 


Denis Sinor 
University of Cambridge 


Cyril E. Black and John M. Thompson, ed. American Teaching About 
Russia. Bloomington: Indiana Univ. Press [c. 1959]. 189 pp., 
$4.50. 





The tone of this report is moderate, its documentation thorough, 
its evaluation judicious. The relative lengths of its three chapters are 
roughly indicative of the importance of Soviet-area studies in the United 
States at the graduate, undergraduate, and secondary-school levels (92, 
44, and 32 pages, respectively). Chapter I was written by the editors, 
Chapter II by Mr. Thompson and Robert F. Byrnes, Chapter III by 
George B. Carson, Jr. 

“Russian [i.e., Soviet] studies,” the editors remind us, “have 
been developing over the past few years from a relatively esoteric 
subject, of critical interest primarily to government officials and a 
few scholars, to a subject of general interest and importance for 
educated citizens.” They foresee a time when “every university, almost 
every college, and many secondary schools will teach the Russian lan- 
guage and will have instructors in... several fields who are well 
acquainted with the Russian [i.e., Soviet] area” (p. 30). 

The editors regard the postwar progress of Soviet-area graduate 
studies as a “remarkable achievement,” of which the men and institu- 
tions responsible may be “justly proud” (p. 55). Much has indeed 
been accomplished; yet graduates of the major area programs complain 
of (1) the size of lecture courses, which virtually preclude discussion, 


(2) overlapping of surveys, due to lack of co-ordination among disciplines, 


(3) a paucity of student-faculty contacts, (4) a lack of guidance in re- 
search, (5) an unreasonable work-load, and (6) a lack of preparation 
for teaching (p. 95). Nearly half of such graduates consider their own 
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Russian-language training to have been unsatisfactory. The editors 
note — without apparent concern — that the drop-out rate at the 
principal centers for Soviet-area studies has increased sharply during 
the past decade. 

“Few of the programs,” they admit, “devote much attention to any 
of the national minority areas of the Soviet Union” (p. 57). Yet to 
neglect the social institutions and cultural values of — for example — 
Soviet Georgia, Armenia, and the Baltic Republics is to give not only 
an incomplete but a seriously misleading picture of contemporary 
Soviet society. Matching the neglect of sub-areas within the general 
Soviet area is a neglect of disciplines within the general interdisciplinary 
scheme — notably sociology, psychology, anthropology, geography, 
philosophy, and art history. 

Perhaps most serious of all, the editors recognize that while area 
training should add area competence to basic mastery of a discipline, 
the latter has in fact been sacrificed to the former, with the result that 
an area-trained scholar with the Ph. D. often “cannot teach a basic dis- 
ciplinary course effectively” (pp. 47 ff., 149). 

Thus, troublesome problems remain; but the editors are cautiously 
hopeful that increasingly thorough language and area preparation at the 
undergraduate level will make additional time and opportunity available 
to graduate students for seminars and independent work. Such a solution 
would appear to run counter to the emphasis on undergraduate liberal- 
arts — as opposed to specialized — preparation defended on p. 129. 

Mr. Carson reminds us that only about 14 per cent of secondary- 
school students in the United States study any foreign language. He 
proposes to double this percentage during the “next five years, ” 
largely — though not exclusively — by expanding the Russian offerings, 
limited as of 1958 to some 225 out of 28,000 secondary schools. In Mr. 
Carson’s judgment, textbooks used in “social-studies” and “world- 
history” courses were improved very little between 1946 and 1958 in 
their coverage of Russia and the Soviet Union. But he thinks that some- 
thing can be done about this — if scholars will co-operate with teachers 
administrators, and editors. 

Mr. Carson is the only contributor who raises the question of the 
relation of Tsarist Russia and the Soviet Union to Western Europe. 

But he does not question the conjunction of “Russia and other non-Western 
areas.” Are Russian and Soviet social institutions and cultural values, 
then, so clearly “non-Western”? Some at least of the institutions and 
values of Tsarist Russia and the Soviet Union which Americans find strange 
are very close to those of Germany and France. And in certain respects 
the Soviet Union and the United States resemble each other more than 
either of them resembles such bastions of “Western culture” as Spain 

and Portugal. One cannot be too careful in using such ambiguous and 
value-laden terms as “Western,” “non-Western,” “Russian,” and 


“Soviet.” It is difficult, but essential, to employ them descriptively, 
rather than emotively, and to specify their descriptive meanings with 
as much precision as possible. 


George L. Kline 
Bryn Mawr College 
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Frederick C. Barghoorn. The Soviet Cultural Offensive: The Role of 
Cultural Diplomacy in Soviet Foreign Policy. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1960. vii, 353, $7.50. 








At this time in Soviet-American relations when the conference 
table has proven to be so ineffective a place to settle differences of 
opinion, many well-meaning persons have placed their faith in cultural 
exchange as one possible avenue toward the lessening of world tensions. 
If Professor Barghoorn’s The Soviet Cultural Offensive does nothing 
else, it will go a long way in dispelling this fallacy. 

Based on years of research in printed sources, both Soviet and 
non-Soviet, private and public, a multitude of interviews with exchange 
participants from all over the world, and his own personal experience 
as a diplomat and traveler in the Soviet Union, Professor Barghoorn’'s 
examination of the role of cultural diplomacy in Soviet foreign policy 
indicates the totality of the Soviet effort in this field. Whereas cultural 
diplomacy is a basically uncontrolled aspect of Western life, it is 
carefully controlled in the Soviet Union in order to project desired 
images abroad, and, negatively, to criticize aspects of foreign cultures 
incompatible with the Soviet. While we too often envisage exchanges 
as uninhibited and unstructured communication between individuals, the 
seriousness with which the Soviets view these same exchanges can be 
clearly seen in Professor Barghoorn's excellent discussion of the 
organization of and training for cultural diplomacy. Little is left to 
chance, for as Professor Barghoorn shows, “central to communist 
cultural diplomacy is the systematic utilization of information, artistic, 
scientific, and other cultural materials, symbols, and personnel, and 
ideas, as instruments of foreign policy.” 

The history of Soviet cultural diplomacy is as old as the Soviet 
Union itself. Lenin and Stalin saw its role both in exporting communism 
and gaining recognition abroad. At the same time it was important in 
bolstering communism at home. 

The recent traveler to the Soviet Union will be amused at the 
similarity between his own experiences and those of his fellow travelers 
of the twenties and thirties, on which Professor Barghoorn reports so 
fully. The present Soviet concept of reciprocity—to take what is use- 
ful and valuable while giving as little as possible—is still another 
continuity with the Soviet past which can be seen from the record of 
pre-war Soviet exchanges. 

Although it is too early to pass judgment on the success or failure 
of the Soviet offensive, this study helps us to see more clearly the whole 
of the Soviet effort overseas. For in the chapters discussing Soviet 
cultural strategy in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, in Western 
Europe, and in relation to the United States, the strengths and weaknesses 
of the Soviet position come into sharper focus. Though little hampered 
by a diffusion of authority, the need to be consistent, or to tell the truth, 
their boorishness, their inability to inspire confidence, and their at 
times abysmal lack of understanding of the aspirations and psychology 
of the foreigners with whom they are dealing may well be the cause 
of their downfall. Until a truly definitive study of Soviet foreign policy 
is possible, works such as The Soviet Cultural Offensive may tell us 
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more about the overall process of Soviet policy than works with a broader 
perspective which must be based on more fragmentary evidence. 

The numerous exchanges on which Professor Barghoorn reports 
are in themselves fascinating reading, although they at times seduce 
the reader away from the main argument. Much valuable information, 
particularly in relation to the magnitude of the Soviet cultural gffensive, 
is scattered throughout, to the detriment of the text and the information. 
Nevertheless, any reader will be well rewarded by his efforts. The 
prospective traveler or exchange participant going to the Soviet Union 
would be especially well advised to study The Soviet Cultural Offensive 
before he departs. It provides information on and insights into Soviet 
policy which are not to be found elsewhere. 





Stephen Viederman 
Indiana University 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Stephan Horak. Poland and Her National Minorities, 1919-39. New 


York: Vantage Press [c. 1961]. 259 pp., $5.00. 





This brief study (180 pages of text, supplemented by appendices, j 
notes, a bibliography, and an index) reviews the treatment of the i 
national minorities in Poland between the two world wars. The author, i 
a Ukrainian who is now on the staff of the Library of Indiana University, 
demonstrates that Poland consistently violated the international treaties 
under which she guaranteed her minorities rights; his thesis is that 
these violations consistently weakened Poland and opened her to the 
invasions of 1939. He believes this unhappy experience demonstrates 
that only national self-determination can bring peace in East Central 
Europe. He argues also, but too briefly, that these states based on 
ethnic principles must then have some form of federal economic union. 

The style of the book is muddy and unclear, an especial misfortune : 
in a subject as sensitive as this. 





Ivar Spector. An Introduction to Russian History and Culture. 3rd ed. ' 
Princeton: D. Van Nostrand [1961]. xxii, 506, $6.50. 
This textbook history of Russia appeared just in 1949 and is now 

in its third edition, revised to cover the period through the Paris sum- 

mit meeting in May 1960. It emphasizes political history and foreign 

affairs. Somewhat more than a third of the volume is devoted to the 
nineteenth century, but this section neglects the radicals and revolution- 


aries. Lenin, for example, is not mentioned in the book until the 1917 
Revolution! 











Robert F. Byrnes 
Indiana University 
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Pasternak Speaks. 7-inch LP recording. Discurio, 9 Shepherd St., 











W. 2, London. Educational price, $2.00. 


One of the most precious legacies a twentieth-century poet can 
leave is his vocal interpretation of his own poems. A poet may or 
may not be the best interpreter of his work, but in any case it may 
be rewarding to hear how a poem sounds to its author. One has the 
impression that in this recording Pasternak, with no preparation or 
advance warning, agreed to read from his own works. The result is 
a complete unpretentiousness, directness, and spontaneity, in which 
the two poems he reads are felt to come directly from—and to—life. 

Discurio has done a real service to all lovers of Russian literature 
and of Pasternak in making available what, as they note, is probably 
the only recording of his voice. As is pointed out on the jacket, this 
is not a high fidelity recording; but it is completely clear. It was 
made on a small portable machine at his home in 1958. The two most 
interesting individual items on the recording are Pasternak’s reading 
of two poems, “Noc'” and “V bol'nice.” The longest single piece on 
the recording is his comments on the poet Blok, from his Essay on 
Autobiography, on which he was working in 1958, to accompany a then- 
projected edition of his poems. The recordings also contain Paster- 
naks comments in German on “Literature Today” and, in French, “To 
a French Musician. ” 





J. Thomas Shaw 
Indiana University 


MLabstracts. G. Mathieu, editor and publisher. Orange County State 
College, Fullerton, California. $2.00 per year. 


This new publication is scheduled to appear three times per year, 
in November, February, and May. It consists of authoritative abstracts, 
written by the authors themselves. In the number I have (May 1961) the 
items are taken from some seventeen journals covering the fields of 
French, German, Russian, and Spanish. There are also abstracts from 
periodicals such as Audio-Visual Instruction, Overview, and Education. 
A few books are likewise represented, including one monograph not 
yet released to the public. The current number contains fifty-six 
items, and a cumulative index at the end shows fifteen which apparently 
represent those in the first issue. All are pertinent and interesting to 
language teachers who wish to keep abreast of what is going on in ex- 
perimentation and methodology. When reprints are available this is 
indicated. Mr. Mathieu is to be congratulated for this very useful and 
worthwhile publication, which deserves to be widely consulted, and, 
I suspect, will be. 





Francis W. Gravit 
Indiana University 
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Michael Alexander Vallon. An Apostle of Freedom: Life and Teachings 
of Nicolas Berdyaev. New York: Philosophical Library [c. 1960]. 
370 pp., $6.00. 





The writings of Nikolai Berdyaev, the great Russian thinker and 
religious philosopher who died in 1948 in France, have stirred the 
interest of the more thoughtful minds the world over. His book The 
Middle Ages, published in 1924, threw him into the limelight of the 





intellectual stage of the world, and his fame as philosopher was still 


more enhanced by his following works. Some even began designating 
him as a “prophet of the new times.” 


In spite of the already existing literature on Berdyaev, Apostle of 


Freedom constitutes a valuable contribution towards a deeper knowledge 


of Berdyaev and his teachings. The objectives of this book — a chron- 
ological account of his life, a systematic presentation of his philosophy 
and its comparison with that of Russian and Western thought — have all 
been masterfully accomplished by its author. The book is divided into 
two parts. Part I, “Growth and Struggle,” deals with his life and intel- 
lectual development. Much attention is given to the inner ethical motives 
of his ideological transitions: first, to revolutionary Marxism; then 
his break with the doctrine of materialism; his turning to philosophical 
idealism leading to his gradual conversion to Christianity. Part II, 
“Master Dixit,” is an exposition of his teachings, and develops around 
a thoughtful selection of quotations from his works. Very helpful to the 
reader are the instructive reference notes, bibliography, and index. 


Herman Carmel 
St. Francis College 
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Fyodor Dostoevsky. The Dream of a Queer Fellow and The Pushkin Speech. 


(Unwin Books, U-502.) New York: Barnes and Noble, 1961. 95 pp., 
$0.95. 





Sergej Esenin. Poemetti liriche frammenti. Introduzione, traduzione e note 
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and Co., 1960. 322 pp. 
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Gunther Nollau. International Communism and World Revolution: History 
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Harry Schwartz. The Red Phoenix: Russia Since World War Il. New York: 
F. A. Praeger [c. 1961]. xii, 427, $1.95. 





Studia Slavica Gunnaro Gunnarsson Sexagenario Dedicta. [Jézef Trypu¢ko, 
ed.] (Studia Slavica Upsaliensia, 1.) Uppsala: Almgqvist and Wiksell, 
1960. 197 pp., 18 Sw. Cr. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


NEWS OF THE PROFESSION 


By Helen B. Yakobson 


I. MLA Report on Slavic FL offerings 1958, 1959 





The Modern Language Association has prepared three reports on 
foreign language offerings and enrollments in colleges and universities, 
junior colleges, and public secondary schools, pursuant to a contract 


with the United States Office of Education, under the National Defense 
Education Act. 


Universities. In 1958 there were 16,290 enrolled in Russian, in 
1959 there was an increase of 9,201, and in 1960 there was an increase 
of 2,851, for a 1960 total of 28,342. Russian was taught in 1960 in all 
states except Arkansas. 

Russian still held fourth place in 1960 (after French, Spanish, and 
German), but it contributed only 4.8% of the total enrollment growth 
as against 15.8% of total enrollment growth in 1959. The great increase 
in the rate of growth of Russian enrollment in 1959 was due to the fact 
that the Russian enrollment in 28 states was increased by more than 
50% over 1958 enrollment. Of these 28 states, 11 showed an increase 
in 1959 of more than 100% over the 1958 Russian enrollment. Whereas 
the 56.5 national percentage of increase in Russian enrollments showed 
a sudden and exciting upsurge in interest in that language, the increase 
of 11.2% in 1960 over 1959 indicates that 1959 gains were not sporadic, 
but that they have become stabilized. 

In graduate enrollments in fall 1960, Russian increased from 1,477 
to 1,978, a gain of 501.. Although German and French graduate enroll- 
ments increased by 914 and 603 respectively, Russian superseded Spanish, 
which had an increase of 353. 

Polish showed a total 1960 enrollment of 541, among all institutions 
surveyed, and a total enrollment of 282 among those institutions surveyed 
in previous years. Serbo-Croatian showed a total enrollment of 150 among 
all institutions surveyed, Czech 96, Slovak 26, Slovene 4, and Ukrainian 


59. There was a total enrollment of 38 in Slavic Linguistics in the in- 
stitutions surveyed. 


Junior Colleges. Degree-credit-student enrollments and modern 
foreign language enrollments in junior colleges, fall 1959, totalled 
1,544, and totalled 1,623 in fall 1960, in Russian. 
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Public Secondary Schools. Thirty-two states reported enrollments 
in Russian in 1959 as compared with 26 in 1958. The enrollments rose 
from 4,055 to 7,533, a percentage increase of 85.8. Most of the students 
were reported in Courses I and I]; only five states (Michigan, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, Oregon, and Rhode Island) reported students in 
Course III, the total being only 114. Oregon and the District of Columbia, 
with 0.5% of their high school population enrolled in Russian, ranked 
first among the states. Russian was first in continuity of study (34.5%), 
with 114 Course III students in 1959 out of 330 Course II students in 
1958. Few Russian students had sufficient time to advance to Course 
III by fall 1959; the percentage of drop between totals in Course II and 
Ill in 1959 was 92.5. (These don't agree.) Of Russian enrollments 78% 
are still at the Course I level. 

Of a total enrollment of 6,904 in 12 “additional” languages in 18 
different states, Polish enrolled 552. 

Several states reported “other” languages. MasSachusetts had 
among its four “other” languages Polish; Illinois had among its three 
Czech and Polish; Connecticut included Polish; Pennsylvania included 
Polish; Texas included Czech. 

In Grades 7 and 8 of public secondary schools in 1958 Russian was 
taught in two states, and the combined enrollment was 82; in 1959 it 
was taught in seven states and combined enrollment was 1,413. The 
increase was 1,623. 2%. 

In fall 1959 enrollments in Russian Course I in 31 states and the 
District of Columbia was 5,904, in Course II enrollment was 1,515, and 
in Course III enrollment was 114, for a total of 7,533. In 1959, .09% of 
the high school population in these states (grades 9-12) studied Russian; 
in 1958 only .05% had studied Russian. 

Total Czech enrollment was 23. Sixteen enrolled in Course I in 
Illinois in fall 1959 and seven in Course I in Texas in fall 1959. 

Total Polish enrollment was 552. In Fall 1959 Connecticut enrolled 
five in Course I, six in Course II, four in Course III, and five in Course 
IV (total of 20). Illinois enrolled 157 in Course I, 103 in Course II, 
eleven in Course III (total 271). Massachusetts enrolled 214 in Course 
I, 140 in Course II (total 354). Rhode Island enrolled 72 in Course I, 

53 in Course II, 36 in Course III (total 161). Total for all states in 
Course I was 347, in Course II 185, in Course III 15, in Course IV five. 





Il. Miscellaneous 





1. A gift of $150,000 by Miss Doris Duke to the Univ. of Illinois Center 
for Russian Language and Area Studies was reported to the Board of 
Trustees on June 19 by President David D. Henry. The sum was made 
available for a five-year period, through 1966, to support the University's 
Center for Russian Language and Area Studies which was established in 
April of 1960 following receipt of a grant of $49,992 from the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 


2. Audio Visual. Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 43rd 
Street, New York 36, New York, announced in June that the film project 
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PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TEACHING A SECOND LANGUAGE 
will be available for distribution by the end of July 1961. The series 
consists of the following unit topics: The Nature of Language and How 
It Is Learned; The Sounds of Language; The Organization of Language; 
Words and Their Meanings; Modern Techniques in Language Teaching. 
Film 3, The Organization of Languages, is available now. Interested 
individuals and institutions should write Teaching Film Custodians, 
Inc., for further information. 

Of interest to teachers is RUSSIA BY MOTORCOACH, 27-minute 
promotion movie distributed on request by Maupintour Associates, 
1236 Massachusetts Street, Lawrence, Kansas. Good film, good 
material on the sound track. 


3. The Syracuse University Research Institute announces that a 
two-year sequence of college level elementary Russian teaching 
materials prepared under their contract with the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion should be ready for experimental classroom use at selected in- 
stitutions by the Fall of 1961. Institutions interested in trying out 
these materials in their Russian classes are invited to participate in 
this preliminary field testing by writing to NDEA Russian Textbook 
Project, M-12 SKYTOP, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


4. Report from College Board Survey and Examination. Just under 
500 students took the first college board examination in Russian, and 
both the test and the students were considered successful. Scores 
were good. That there were none above757 wasa computational matter. 
Teachers should note that the Russian reading achievement test will be 
offered only in December, and the listening test only in early February. 





5. During the first three years of the exchange, 1958 through 1960, 
sixty-six American graduate students and young faculty members have 
spent between five months and two full academic years studying at 
Moscow and Leningrad universities. These Americans from twenty- 
one American universities represented all of the major fields in Slavic 
area studies and the natural and physical sciences. 


6. The Ohio State University (Prof. Leon I. Twarog, Chairman, 
Slavic Department) 1961-1962 Course Bulletin will list 33 offerings in 
Russian and in Polish as compared with the 10 courses currently offered. 
Development of a program leading to the master of arts degree in this 
field, and eventually to a Ph. D. degree, is among future plans. The 
new program will make it possible for a student who also has the ap- 
propriate courses in education to be certified as a teacher of Russian. 


7. The University of Pennsylvania is making a survey of all schools 
and religious cultural and educational organizations concerned with 
preserving and perpetuating languages of American ethnic groups. If 
you know of any such school or organization, please inform the Language 
Resources Project, 111 West 57th Street, Room 1520, New York 19, 
New York. 
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8. The Institute For the Study of the USSR, 1657 Broadway, New 
York 19, New York, has an interesting series of monographs very 
helpful for advanced classes, Ph. D. and Masters exams. 


9. E. Demarest Peterson, American photographer who has traveled 
in Russia, has two circulating exhibitions for schools, departments, 
museums, clubs, and libraries. Rental fee: $55.00 for one week plus 
outgoing transportation; $95.00 for two weeks plus outgoing transporta- 
tion. Available from September 1, 1961. Exhibition No. 2: Rental 
fee $45.00 for one week plus outgoing transportation and $75.00 for two 
weeks plus outgoing transportation. Available from September 1, 1961. 
Address: Impressions of Russia, Box 3556, Grand Central Station, 

New York 17, New York. 


10. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. (Wilmette, Illinois) is 
preparing programmed courses in Russian for high school and college 
to be used in a teaching machine. 


1l. Russian is offered in secondary schools in Sweden. 


12. A total of approximately 100 students have participated 
in programs of advanced Russian language study in the United 
States for five weeks, followed by five weeks in the Soviet Union in 
summer 1961. Forty of these students are undergraduates who will 
not graduate before February 1962 and who received two years of college 
instruction before this summer; half of this group are in a program 
sponsored by the Univ. of Michigan and half in a program sponsored 
by Indiana Univ. Partial scholarship assistance was provided for the 
program by the Carnegie Corporation. 

Forty of the students were participants in the NDEA Second- Level 
Summer Institute at Indiana Univ. and in the Soviet Union for Secondary- 
School Teachers of Russian, conducted by Indiana Univ. An additional 
group of twenty students, composed of advanced undergraduates and 
graduate students who have completed two or more years of Russian, 
participated in the program sponsored by Indiana Univ., as part of the 
total of 175 students of the Eleventh Annual Russian Workshop. A plane 
was chartered for the flight to and from the Soviet Union for the ap- 
proximately eighty students participating in the Indiana Univ. programs 
including the tour in the Soviet Union. 

The purpose of these combined programs is to make it possible 
for advanced students of the Russian language to use the Soviet Union 
as a living language laboratory. They were pledged to speak only 
Russian while in the Soviet Union. MLA examinations were administered 
at the beginning and end of the program, so as to make it possible to 
measure the progress of the students participating in the programs. 


EXCHANGE 


The Inter-University Committee on Travel Grants, representing 
American colleges and universities, wishes to announce that it is 
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soliciting inquiries and applications from graduate students and scholars 
who wish to spend all or part of the academic year 1962-1963 engaged 

in study and research in the Soviet Union as participants in the academic 
exchange between the United States and the U.S.S.R. 

American citizens not over forty years of age are eligible if they 
are graduate students, post-doctoral researchers, or faculty members 
at the time of application. Teachers of the Russian language in secondary 
schools are also eligible. Persons from all fields of study are encouraged 
to apply, provided that they can show reasonable professional and scholarly 
benefit to be derived from study in the Soviet Union. A knowledge of Rus- 
sian adequate to the needs of study and research is required. 

Criteria for selection include intellectual ability, maturity, emo- 
tional stability, and proven scholarly competence or indication for future 
professional promise. 

Periods of study and research between five and fifteen months can 
be arranged. Persons wishing to spend a minimum of one academic 
year in the Soviet Union may be accompanied by their wives, although 
limitations imposed by the Soviet side make it impossible for an exchange 
participant to be accompanied by his family. 

Funds are available to cover all or part of the exchange participant's 
expenses, including maintenance of family, depending on the participant's 
own financial needs and resources. 

Applications must be received no later than December 15, 1961, to 
be considered for the 1962-1963 exchange. 











The Inter-University Committee on Travel Grants is also soliciting 
inquiries concerning a possible exchange of Russian language teachers 
and prospective Russian language teachers which is presently being 
negotiated with the Soviet Union. If a final agreement is reached, the 
exchange will provide for approximately ten weeks of advanced Russian 
language instruction in the Soviet Union during the summer of 1962. 
Eligible Americans would be either (1) college seniors with a Russian 
major who will begin secondary school teaching or graduate work in 
Russian in September 1962; (2) qualified secondary school teachers of 
Russian; (3) advanced graduate students who may be unable to participate 


in the longer term exchange of graduate students and young faculty mem- 
bers. 








Further information can be obtained by writing to: j 


Inter-University Committee on Travel 
Grants 

719 Ballantine Hall 

Indiana University , 

Bloomington, Indiana 





AATSEEL Chapter and Other Professional Meetings 


The New England AATSEEL Chapter held its annual meeting on 
May 13 at the Radcliffe Coll. Graduate Center. Valerie Tumins, Chapter 
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president, was chairman. Three papers were given: “Some Trends in 
Modern Czech Literature," Milada Souckova, Harvard Univ.; “The 
Problem of the Relationship Between Baltic and Slavic Languages in 
Lomonosov's Time,’ H. Tichovskis, Univ. of Connecticut; and “The 
Metaphor of the Seasons in Evgenij Onegin,” Richard Gustafson, Brown 
Univ. During the business meeting, new officers for the coming year 
were elected: president, Igor Zelljadt, Smith Coll.; secretary-treasurer, 
Robert D. Sholiton, Harvard Univ. 





On May 13 the Ohio AATSEEL Chapter held its annual meeting on 
the Ohio State Univ. campus in Columbus. In the business meeting, 
officers were elected as follows: president, Branko Yirka, St. Edward's 
High School, Cleveland; and secretary-treasurer, Justina D. Epp, Ohio 
State Univ. Chapter president Frank R. Silbajoris, Oberlin Coll., chaired 
the meeting. Leon Twarog, Ohio State Univ., discussed the use of the 
Soviet Union as a living language laboratory by a Russian Language 
Study Tour in which the students are pledged to speak only Russian 
throughout the trip and receive college credit for participating. Prof. 
Twarog also discussed the expanding Russian program at Ohio State 
University. Next a paper on requirements for a Russian major in 
colleges, by Erminnie Bartelmetz, Western Reserve Univ., was read 
in her absence because of illness, by George Maciuszko, Cleveland 
Public Library. Mr. Smith, a student teacher at University High School, 
Columbus, demonstrated some teaching techniques practiced at the 
University High School. In the general discussion that followed, it was 
the concensus that a closer co-operation between Ohio college and high 
school teachers is most important; plans were laid for another meeting 
in the fall. (Submitted by Prof. Epp.) 





The Oregon Chapter met at Willamette Univ., Salem, Oregon, on 
April 29, 1961, with Vera Krivoshein, chapter president, chairing the 
meeting. After a business meeting, members visited the language 
laboratory, where a sample tape demonstrating the making of tapes 
was played. A discussion followed on psychological concepts pertinent 
to language laboratory utilization. There was an exhibit of Russian 
teaching materials, including not only an encyclopedia, but also novels, 
poems, dictionaries, a collection of Russian stamps, and other items of 
interest to teachers and students. (Submitted by Maxine E. Cooper, 
Chapter Secretary-Treasurer.) 





The Illinois AATSEEL Chapter met at the Univ. of Chicago Down- 
town Center on May 20. The meeting was chaired by Hugh McLean, 
Univ. of Chicago, Illinois Chapter president. Albert Parry, Colgate 
Univ., President of the AATSEEL, spoke on “Problems and Prospects 
of Russian Language Courses in America.” He stressed the necessity 
of the further expansion of the AATSEEL, and suggested that Chapter 
and national meetings and also the Journal should give adequate repre- 
sentation both to the pedagogical and the scholarly interests and activ- 
ities of the profession. He also spoke of the AATSEEL project of mak- 
ing a film entitled “Why Russian,” of about twenty minutes duration, 
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for presenting to the public. Thomas Riha gave a talk about his ex- 
periences and impressions as an exchange student in the Soviet Union. 
The following officers were elected for 1961-1962: president, Prof. 
McLean; secretary-treasurer, Zofia J. Werchun, Wright Junior Coll. 
(Submitted by Prof. Werchun. ) 


With Robert P. Moore as section organizer, there were two Slavic 
sections at the Fourteenth University of Kentucky Foreign Language 
Conference in Lexington, on April 28 and 29. Leonard Latkovski, 
Bellarmine College, presided over the April 28 session, at which the 
following papers were read: “Baltic Topnymica in Russia,” Prof. 
Latkovski; “Early Americana in Czech Literature,” Rudolf Sturm, 
Skidmore Coll.; “Catherine II: The Stimulation of Literature by Royal 
Decree,” Robert W. Simmons, Univ. of California; “Comparison of 
Two Poets: Stephen Crane and I. S. Nikitin,” Margaret Maleev Edmister, 
Oklahoma State Univ.; “The Vexi Controversy: An Important Episode 
in Russian Intellectual History, Nikolai P. Poltoratzky, Michigan State 
Univ.; “The Marxist Approach to Dostoevskij's Works in the 1920's,” 
Temira Pachmuss, Univ. of Illinois; and “Turgenev in Dostoevskij's 
Novel The Devils,” Victor Terras, Univ. of Illinois. 

William R. Schmalstieg, Lafayette Coll., presided over the April 
29 session. The program included: “Ease and Fluency of Russian 
Poetry,” Nadezhda T. Korton, Dartmouth Coll.; “Recent Developments 
in Soviet Education and Foreign Language Instruction, " Emanuel 
Salgaller, Carnegie Institute of Technology; “Teaching Russian to 
*Capitalistic’ Foreigners at Moscow State Univ.,” Jordan E. Kurland, 
Woman's Coll. of the Univ. of North Carolina; “Beginning Russian with 
an Aural-Oral Instruction Unit (A Two-Year Experiment),” Marion J. 
Reis, Oak Park and River Forest (Ill.) High School; “Slow Death in the 
Classroom,” Claire Walker, Friends School, Baltimore, Md.; and 
Russian Musical Finale, Russian Students of Sacred Heart High School, 
Pittsburgh, Instructor Sister Maria Thecla, S.C. 











In the Slavic Section of the Central States Modern Language Teachers 
Association meeting in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on May 6, the following papers 
were read: “Vassa Zeleznova: Gor'kij’s Last Work,” Albert Kaspin, Univ. 
of Wisconsin (Madison); “The Shift of the Image of Napoleon in Puéskin's 
Poetry,” Temira Pachmuss, Univ. of Illinois; “The Structure of Skaz: 

An Analysis of a Mode of Narration,” Irwin Titunik, Univ. of Michigan; 
and “The Standard Literary Macedonian Translation of Evgenij Onegin, ” 
Harold Klagstad, Indiana Univ. Zbigniew Folejewski, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
was chairman. Section officers elected for the 1962 meeting are chairman, 
Prof. Klagstad, and secretary, Prof. Kaspin. 











Proposal for a New Course in Education 


By Ludmilla B. Turkevich, Rutgers University 


[Editor’s Note: We have not hitherto seen a proposal for a course 
in Methods and Materials of Teaching Russian. It is thought that many 
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Russian department chairmen may be faced with this task, and may 
find this proposal useful. ] 


Title: Materials and Methods in Russian in the Secondary School. 


Credits: Three undergraduate credits. (Unless Graduate School 
of Education wishes to approve for graduate credit also. ) 


Estimate of clock hours of work expected for each credit — 15 in class, 
30 outside of class. 


Need for Course: One of the important problems to be faced by the 
Department of Education of New Jersey, in the face of a growing demand 
of Russian programs in the elementary and high schools of the state, 
is the shortage of adequately trained teachers of Russian. 

By now the importance of Russian in America (in the fields of 
science, technology, public and national service, international com- 
munications, and cultural exchange) is well establiched. In response 
to this the Boards of Education of many New Jersey Schools are plann- 
ing to start Russian if they have qualified teachers — teachers qualified 
not in credentials alone, but in fact. 

Young men and women going to these posts of Russian instruction 
will need the information contained in the above course not only because 
it is required by law, or because he is a novice, but because he is 
probably the pioneer, the organizer of the Russian program in his school. 
Rarely will he have the benefit of previously used and tested curricula 
to use for guidance, nor will he have colleagues to consult on concrete 
problems of teaching Russian language. The U.S. Office of Education 
in Washington has a dearth of information on Russian curricula, syllabi, 
and texts. Before starting his work the young Russian teacher must 
have all possible information concerning the teaching of Russian well 
in his own hands. 





Objectives of Course: The State of New Jersey requires its teachers 
to have the information and training contained in the course proposed 
herein, yet nowhere in the state is such a course in the Methods and 
Materials of Teaching Russian offered. Therefore, it is proposed that 
this land-grant university of the State of New Jersey: 

1. offer the youth our state and our nation this course and a chance 
to acquaint itself with the methods and materials that help more efficient 
and effective teaching of Russian and thereby help provide our state and 
country with personnel competent in teaching this language; 

2. bring the services of Rutgers, the State University to the people 
of the state or nation in training teachers of a language used by the 
population of 209,000,000 of a rival world power; 

3. promote and increase a fund of teachers of Russian in New Jersey, 
serve as a center of a course in materials and other pedagogical infor- 
mation, and encourage young people to enter this important area of work. 





Place of Course in Program: It will be offered in the senior year 
of the student's college career when he or she has already acquired 
linguistic proficiency, and factual and cultural information in Russian. 
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Relationship to Complementary Courses: While this course will 








indeed be directed toward the same ultimate aims that have been set 
up for other languages at Rutgers, the details for Russian will often 
seem or be different because of the vast linguistic and cultural diver- 
gence of Russian from the Romance and Germanic languages and 
literatures. Nevertheless, the final goals and the ultimate level of 
performance by the students will be the same for this Russian course, 
as it is for similar courses in the other languages—French, Spanish, 


Italian, etc. 


Course Description: Suggested topics to be included in the pro- 





posed course: 





I. General survey of methods of teaching Russian today. 
A. Audio-visual 


1. 


Teacher-student exchange. Informant. (What is a 
good “informant” and how to choose him.) Labo- 
ratory. Records. Educational T.V. 

Visual. Use of pictures of Russian content. Flash 
cards. Map exercises. 

Audio: Pattern drills in Russian. Application of 
analogy, mutation, increment, paired sentence, 
narration drills to teaching Russian. Question- 
answer patterns in Russian teaching. Choral read- 
ing, dramatization, debate, action series. 


B. Critical study of the application to Russian of the ideas 
in the report of the Committee on Language Programs 
of the American Council of Learned Societies regarding 
the use of linguistic science in language teaching. 


l. 
2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


The scientific analysis of Russian. 

The study of the contrasts between English and 
Russian. 

The study of the physiology of sound production 

in the context of the significant features of Russian. 
The study of the writing system and its relation 

to spoken Russian. 

Considerations of the nature of language.’ 


C. Consideration of the conventional compromise between 
the oral-aural and the former grammar exposition 
method as a method of developing Russian. 


i. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Oral proficiency. 

Listening comprehension. 
Reading comprehension. 
Structural analysis appreciation. 
Cultural information. 


Il. Study of textbooks and teaching manuals and realia. 


A. Grammars. 
B. Readers. 


C. Tapes and records, movies, slides, etc. 





1. Seca Newsletter of the National Council of High School 
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News and Notes 


Ill. 


IV. 


VI. 


vu. 


vii. 


Suggested texts are: 


















































Planning of individual lessons of Russian, and the form- 
ulation of courses of study for different terms. Discus- 
sion of criteria of material selection, combination, pace 
and manner of presentation, scheme of the plan, conduct 
of the recitation, homework, manner of assignment and 

correction. [Illustrative lesson plans by teacher. 


Reading and writing. 

Speed reading for comprehension. 
ful language study and translation. 
Questioning techniques. 


Slow reading for care- 
Dictation with fill-ins. 


Teaching of civilization and its correlation to the material 
in the textbooks used. Implementation of current events, 
holidays, personal experiences of the teacher or student. 
How to organize trips to Russian churches, concerts, etc., 
and how to coordinate the information brought out by this 
experience. 


Study of presentation routine of difficult Russian grammatical 
material — e.g., aspects, participles, numbers. Corre- 
lation with other languages. 


Auxiliary activities or projects. Notebooks of word lists 
compiled according to categories of subject matter — 
antonyms, synonyms, cognates, etc. Games. Matches. 
Foreign Language clubs (how to keep them interested. ) 


Trips to schools where Russian programs are established 
and successfully conducted — e.g., Pascack Regional High 
School in Hillsdale, Princeton High School, Miss Fine's 
School. 


Detailed study of presentation of routine Russian grammar 
through exposition, then pattern drills, evolving into question- 
answer routine and then Russian conversation. 


Laboratory. Have the students taking this course assist 

the regular Russian language teaching staff in writing scripts 
for tapes for elementary Russian at Arts and Sciences and 
Douglass. Have them record with an experienced instructor 
and then participate in the running and monitoring of the 
laboratory. The laboratory is an invaluable language tocl, 
but the student must be shown how to use it, linguisticz lly 
and physically. This is best done with an experienced per- 
son preparing a tape and administering it to the regular 
student. 


Lecture-discussion will be the basic teaching method used in the class- 
room sessions. 


There will be project lessons with the classmates serv- 


ing as students (and critics), reports, field trips, and at least one major 
writing assignment. 


Birkmaier, Emma. Russian Language and 











Civilization, a Four Year Course, 
University of Minnesota, 1958. 


Brooks, Nelson H. Language and Language 
Learning. Houghton Mit flin. 
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University Press, New York, 1960. 
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Voprosy metodiki prepodovanija russkogo 
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fare, Office of Education. 
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Catalog Description: MATERIALS AND METHODS IN RUSSIAN IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Prerequisite: 6 credits in Russian literature. A complete 


command of good idiomatic English and fluency 
in Russian is required. 





Practical solutions to classroom problems. Course planning: 
teaching aims, pedagogical devices, language content, cultural 
background, selection of texts. 


Shop Talk 


In addition to publishing research articles in linguistics and literature, q 
The Slavic and East European Journal, as the professional journal for all 
teachers in the field, welcomes articles in pedagogy, and also “shop talk” 
items from the experience and thought of an individual or a Department, 
when they may be of interest and possible use to other members of the 
profession. Articles should be sent to J. Thomas Shaw, Univ. of Wis- 
consin, Madison; news and notes should be sent to Helen B. Yakobson, 
George Washington Univ., Washington, D.C. Share your wealth! 








